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From the First Epistle of St John (5. 20, 21). 


A PRAYER FOR THE WRITERS AND THE READERS 


LORD OF KNOWLEDGE, AND DISPENSER OF WISDOM, 
WHO DISCOVEREST DEEP THINGS OUT OF DARKNESS, 
o LOVER OF MEN, BESTOW ON US A MIND WITHOUT 
DISTRACTION, AND A PURIFIED SPIRIT, THAT WE 
MAY KNOW HOW PROFITABLE ARE THY HOLY TEACH- 


INGS, THROUGH JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD. 


AMEN. 


Adapted from the Coptic Liturgy of St Mark. 
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Anglican Liberalism 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALISl\I 


BY 


THE REV. HUBERT HANDLEY 


T. THE EXGLISH CHURCH IS HERE 


OXE thing about the Church of England IS 
this - it is here. I t is a fact. I t exists. 
Notice it at this moment. 
All around us are what we call clrurches. 
Indeed, our native land is, like a huge irregular 
chess-board, carved into parcels of ground 
named parishes. And in every parish rises a 
singular edifice, what men have even termed 
the" House of God." It may be stately and 
of stone, its walls decorated by nature and 
time with lnoss and lichen, a visible and holy 
keepsake from the faith of the l\Iiddle Age 
I 
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or the Saxon; or it may be red, brick, modern, 
with one vile bell, springing up amid effort 
and debt in the mission district and the 
slum. But here they are, all around us-the 
churches. 
And in every church is the apparatus, 
hereditary in Christendom and effective through 
centuries, of approach to the blost High and 
of visitation by God to the lonely and calling 
souls of men. There is the altar-in every 
church there is the altar-where disciples with 
bowed head recollect a Death two thousand 
years ago, a Death which has wrenched hUlnan 
history out of the rut of sin, and has been, in 
awful and secular proportions, the Gate of Life. 
There is the lectern, and on it is a Book from 
which are read thoughts ultimate, peremptory, 
delightful, which Inake men, as the Book says, 
"wise unto salvation." There is the pulpit, 
whence a messenger with living voice proclaims 
to living listeners the vital applications of the 
Book. There is the prayer-desk, whence there 
stammer and aspire the inner longings of men's 
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lives, their grief, remorse, ideals, and gratitude. 
There is the font, where little children, enter- 
ing the perishable mundane, are received 
among the pilgrims who, at least, look towards 
the City which hath the foundations. There 
are tower and spire, arch and aisle, figures of 
the saints of old, symbols, emblems, memorials 
-all transparencies through ,vhich breaks the 
Heavenly Light, incentives through which 
breaks the Heavenly Appeal. 
And outside the church, in the complex 
activities of club and institute, of lecture and 
alnusernent, of vigilance and tenderness for 
sick and dying, for tempted souls or hungry 
families-through all these ministrations the 
Spirit of the Living God bTeatltes. 
Once more, the men and 'VOinen in the 
street; the crowds; these English folk-with 
their honest faces, downrightness, reticence, 
reserve of dignity-push into the secrets of 
their hearts; and, directly or indirectly, you 
will often find there witness, beautiful and 
unavowed, to the .tact of the English Church. 
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1\:1y brother! you keen, hard, prosperous, 
ambitious man of business: whence COlne 
those fitful movements of the conscience? 
those best dissatisfactions? those instigations 
to the higher amid the hurry of that packed, 
self-centred life of yours ? those snatches of 
the unearthly which will not let you be? 
Whence come they? The Eternal breathed 
them through the Church's prayer and hymn 
and Gospel story into the inmost and early 
sanctuary of your childhood's consciousness. 
1\1 y brother! strong artisan, whose little son 
has died: where did you learn in this dark 
hour to say, "'fhy will be done? " You learnt 
it first, as we say, "at Sunday School"; and 
your peasant fathers taught it you, having 
learnt through the generations the grand 
acquiescence in God's appoinbnents which the 
Church teaches her children. IVly brother! 
great man, man of eminence, prime minister; 
high on the pinnacle of power; surveying, 
directing the destinies of this people: where 
did you learn to set before them honourable 
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purposes, virile, pure pursuits, and all the 
altitudes of piety? If we may take your own 
word in answer to this question, your mother, 
the English Church, ,vho spiritually bore you, 
pointed your first steps, and guided you con- 
tinually, up that your mounting and beneficent 
career. 
So the first note of the English Church 
is this - it exists. Existence is a homely 
but not inconsiderable advantage. Positivist 
Churches, 'fheistic Churches, Socialist Churches 
and others suggest fecund conceptions; they 
may have potentiality and promise; what they 
ha ve not on any appreciable scale is existence. 
Not to these churches, marked with that 
telling defect, do the mass of English people, 
seeking religious nutriment, turn. 'fhe mass 
of English people, seeking religious nutriment, 
turn to institutions which have the merit of 
being here. The various Christian Com- 
munions have this Inerit. The n,Olnan and 
the Free Churches, which we honour, but 
,vhich are not now our concern, have it. The 
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English Church, ,vhich is now our concern, 
has it. "fhe English Church is here. 


II. THE ENGLISH CHURCH l\IL"ST BE REFORMED 


But, good reader, you say: This English 
Church is marred by grave faults, and is in- 
efficient with lamentable shortcoming. And 
you begin the easy and serious indictment. 
(1) This English Church, you say, does not 
any longer minister to the souls of the people; 
has, in effect, no message for the strenuous 
lives of the toiling millions. The lofty but 
archaic eloquence of her worship, her primness, 
her chill decorum, her æsthetic frivolities, 
her irrelevant sermons (irrelevant to the 
surging, baffled thoughts, and the throbbing 
facts of our age), her occasional priestly airs 
and affectations, thin, foolish, and impossible 
-all this misses tlte mark, which is the souls of 
these Englishmen and Englishwomen around. 
The English Church does not any longer 
minister to the souls of the people. (2) Despite 
l\laurice, Kingsley, and the Christian Social 
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U nioo, you affirln that the English Church has 
not generally furthered recent social progress, 
and now is inclined to sit on one side and to 
watch, rather than to accelerate and impel, 
the bounding hopes of social betterment. (3) 
The English Church, you say, is Pharisaical, 
intractable, and tart in her dealings with other 
Christian bodies. And you recall .l\tIr Charles 
Booth censuring the English Church herein, 
and declaring that in London the effective 
leadership of Christian COlnmunions lies 
neglected at her feet. ( 4) You complain, 
perhaps, of offensive irregularity in clerical 
incomes; on the one hand, of faithful ministers 
of Christ in village cures, whose pittance does 
not always bring them quite enough to eat; 
and, on the other hand, of faithful ministers 
of Christ, episcopal or otherwise, whose mun- 
dane recognitions appear to be excessive. (5) 
Lastly, and above all, not to protract the list, 
you say that the English Church has not made 
terms with modern knowledge. 'fhe English 
Church, in the doctrinal regions of her Book 
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of Comlnon Prayer and in her Articles of 
Religion, did, you grant, spell out the Eternal 
verities with inspiration, with fidelity, and 
with power. But, you insist, the Church spelt 
out those verities in the language of a bygone 
age; the verities endure, the language is 
transitory; the verities live, the language 
decays; the verities we must keep imnlutably, 
"they are the secret of our being, and the 
Ineaning of our destiny"; the language we 
must change at once, it is the ragged and 
outworn garment of our thought. The diffi- 
culty, you add, is that in the formularies 
of the English Church the verities and the 
language are mixed; and, you conclude, the 
master religious task of that Church, if live 
it will, is the mighty dissociation, bold and 
delicate, conservative, radical, and reverent- 
the dissociation of these abiding truths froln 
that ephemeral utterance. 1 


1 From the many such warnings resounding in our ears 
here is one spoken by a chief watchman on a high tower 
of observation, looking back down the ages and telling us, 
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Good reader, I wish you knew with what 
fervour and penitence many of us Anglican 
clergy concede the general justice of your 
reproach. The faults of our beloved Church, 
and her alnazing lack, are ever in our lninds; 
they haunt us; in the busy lnorning, in the 
quiet evening, in the still night, in early man- 
hood, in lniddle age, we wonder and ponder 
and pray about them. \Vhen to this nation 
wiU this English Church arise, shine; for her 
if we are willing to hear, what he sees. "It needs but a 
glance through history at the wrecks of old religions to 
see how they failed from within. The priests of Egypt, 
who once represented the most advanced knowledge of 
their time, came to fancy that mankind had .no more to 
learn, and upheld their tradition against aU newer wisdom, 
till the world passed them by and left them grovelling in 
superstition. The priests of Greece ministered in splendid 
temples and had their fill of wealth and honours, but men 
who sought the secret of a good life found that this was not 
the business of the sanctuary, and turned away to the 
philosophers. Unless a religion can hold its place in the 
front of science and of morals, it may only gradually, in 
the course of ages, luse its place in the nation, hut all the 
power of statecraft and all the wealth of the temples will 
not save it from eventually yielding to a belief that takes 
in higher knowledge and teaches better life." 
E. B. TVLOR (Antllropology, pp. 371, 372). 
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light is COlne ? "Then, once more, will she be 
to this people sOlnething "intiInate, grand, and 
vital?" 'Vhen will she lose that note in her 
which is insufferably terrene? "Then will she 
again astound us with her moral distinction? 
"Then will her theological positions be re-stated 
so as to the best thought of our day not to 
seem anti-reasonable? "T e have anticipated, 
in our own stinging experience, the gist of 
your imputations. 
And yet our confidence in this Church of 
our fathers is strangely quiet and deep; it lies 
among the bases of our being. 'Ve believe 
that the Realities which ,vere once committed 
to the Church of England gradually to dis- 
close; which frOln her have broken out 
through English history in the long, radiant 
line of English Chris
ian lives; which have 
shone through her age-long ministrations, 
lightening onward and upward the national 
designs; 'which ha ve sustained the national 
character in the shock and flux of national 
vicissitude; which the Christian lnen of old in 
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our land tried, for their O'wn generations, again 
and again to spell out and adumbrate and lisp 
the name of in prayer and confession, in homily 
and article-we believe that these Realities 
these Ultimates, are still behind our Church; 
that they need only amended ecclesiastical 
expression to come forth in their old bene.- 
dictive power, and to lift our single selves and 
the national habit into the heavens. For 
unseen and for seen, for faith and practice, 
we believe that the English Church may still 
be adequate. !\-lr Lecky somewhere dwells 
on the injury to France from the break, at her 
Revolution, of her institutional continuity. 
The new religions which earnest men project 
among us break the spiritual continuity; they 
snap the thread of our priceless heritage- the 
English Christian consciousness; they do Hot 
telescope into the next stage, they leave a gap; 
they do not develop, they jump. 'Through 
the English Church our religion can grow; 
here is the line of life; here is organic process; 
here is ,vhat the past unfolded; here lies 
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evolutionary expectation. "In what we Im- 
prove, we are never wholly new; in what we 
retain, we are never wholly obsolete" (Burke). 
"T e believe that the English Church may still 
suffice. Only the English Church must be 
reformed. 


III. THE UEFORMEUS MUST BE RELIGIOUS 
Ut incurvem ad vohLntatem 7'ua1ll tortuo- 
sitatenl 111cam, says the Imitation. Here is 
the key of achievement. Church reform is a 
religious task. Church reforn1ers need, in- 
deed, at their disposal, as instruments in their 
venture, many and varied talents-learning, 
ability, scholarship, critical faculty, historical, 
scientific, philosophic competence, acquaintance 
and sympathy with other religions, tact, practice 
in affairs, conciliatory manners, etc. But these 
things are tools; and not the tools, but the 
men behind the tools, radically Inatter. 'fhe 
men behind those tools, for that work, must 
be religious; lnust be men who have in them 
eternal life; men who in the inmost recesses 
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of their being are in hidden, filial accord with 
God; men who are ever bending to the Divine 
"Till herein their own tortuosity. The enter- 
prise is not mainly structural; it is mainly 
spiritual. 
For instance, we desire that the Church 
should playa nobler, leading part in social 
improvement. Ah! churchmen, learn purity 
and passion of motive here from those humble 
men before your eyes, the labour reformers. 
I do not say, learn from them policy; for the 
labour policy may need great halnmer strokes 
of correction to beat it into shape. But I say, 
learn from the labour party, in social reform, 
grandeur of moral purpose. I was at the 
large meeting in the Queen's Hall, Langham 
Place, in February 1906, soon after the General 
Election, when 1\lr Keir Hardie presided over 
" I..olldon's \,r elco1l1e to the Labour l\Iembers." 
I shall never forget the sph'it of that assembly; 
the generosity of the common emotion; the 
mental melting of all distinctions of rank and 
education in the fires of human brotherhood, 
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in the burning intent to help less happy lives 
and to heal the social woes of England. Never, 
I must sorrowfully confess, did I find such a 
spirit at a social reform meeting of church- 
men. '''T e churchmen must do as those 
labour men had done, we must herein 
et 
the mind if Christ; we must cast out, and 
hurl over the precipice, the demons in our 
Church of ,vorldliness, cupidity, clerical am- 
bition, episcopal parade, obsequious class 
estimates, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life. For social reform is not some mere 
matter of bricks re-arranged into better poor 
men's houses, not some mere debate on 
municipal ownership of gas undertakings; it 
has to do with human brotherhood; it is a 
factor in "human amplitude"; it is part of 
eternal life. 
Again, we desire to Ii \Te on better terms 
with other Christian Communions, and to 
move with them toward some converging 
point of fellowship. First, then, our Church 
must repent her own guilty share in the 
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estrangement; must wash away that taint of 
condescension; must drop those teasing nick- 
names; must forget her own social prestige. 
Do not so much modify the constitution as 
mend the heart. Let the avenues of approach 
to concord on our side be humble and re- 
ligious; let our Church bend to the Divine 
'ViII herein her own tortuosity. 
Again, we dream our drealn-our Church 
repenting her sins and lninistering indeed to 
the English people! "r ell, we liberal clergy 
"rho believe that we have a live, human, 
almighty message from our Saviour to the 
hearts of the living men of the twentieth 
century-we must, for our message's sake, 
learn from our clerical brethren, High and Lo,v, 
to heal our o\\rl1 defect; ,ve Blust learn from 
the best High Church clergy reverence in 
worship. the po""er of " retreat," parochial con- 
scientiousness, a determined care for the sick, 
stricken, dying, a pastoral efficiency which rises 
here and there in the lanes of the cities to 
pastoral heroism; we must learn from the 
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best Evangelical clergy humility, converting 
purpose, the due place of Feeling in spiritual 
completeness. "This little Book," says the 
Preface, long attributed to Luther but since 
found to date from an earlier age, of the 
Tlteologia Germanica, "teacheth whereby 
we may discern the true and upright friends 
of God from those unrighteous and false free- 
thinkers, who are most hurtful to the Holy 
Church. " 
Once more, in the realm of doctrinal state- 
ment we desire reconstructions. The re- 
c9nstructions must not, hOlvever, be little, 
separate, clever, rational buildings on their own 
account; they must be part of the inherited 
and enlarged spiritual Temple. The new 
knowledge must serve the old religion; 
must be absorbed and assimilated in the o]d 
religion. The mass of churchmen will accept 
theological re-statement when they find that 
it is religious; when they find that the 
old blest pieties and sanctities, the old con- 
summate inducements of the Christian cllar- 
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acter, are not dropped out, but are eminently 
preserved. 
Thus does the Church reformer see before 
him a task superb; and thus needs he for it, 
first of all, high interior quality-ut incurve1ll 
ad voluntatem Tuam tortuositatem meam. 
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BY 


PROFESSOR F. C. BURKITT 


I..lIßERALISM is a word that is losing its charm 
as a popular label, and many people may think 
its association with 1"'heology altogether in- 
congruous. "Theological Radicalism" may 
seem to promise sincerity, "Theological Con- 
servatism" suggests safety and reverence for 
the past. " Liberalism" nowadays conveys to 
some minds a notion of flatness and vagueness, 
a notion of halting in a half-way house. v\rhat 
use or justification, ,ve lnay ask, is there for 
Liberal Theology in the Church of England 
at the present tilne ? 
There are really two objections which have 
to be faced by the Liberal 'rheologian, objec- 
tions which come from opposite sides and only 
18 
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unite in their common denial of his right to 
exist. On the one hand, the thorough-going 
Conservatives, from Pope Pius X. downwards, 
tell us that the true doctrine, the true theology, 
is altogether unchanging. [t has been, they 
say, already revealed and in essentials long ago 
codified, so that any attempts to modify 
theology in the directions which seem to be 
indicated by modern views of the universe can 
only be unfaithful tanlperings with the sacred 
deposit of revealed Truth. On the other hand, 
those who are imbued with the l\lodem Spirit 
-I have no other name for it sufficiently 
general-tell us that such tamperings are not 
only unfaithful but useless. Christianity, they 
tell us in effect, is Inerely one of the natural 
products of former and lnore ignorant ages, 
ages which thought that the earth was the 
centre of the universe and that the heavens 
revolved round it. The sun still appears to 
rise and set, but \ve kno\v that appearance to 
be an illusion. "r e ha ve mastered the real 
motions of the heavenly bodies; 'we have 
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recovered from rocks and fossils the general 
outline of the history of our planet before man 
had come into being; we have studied the 
surprising and lengthy natural history of 
man, from the cave-dweller with his rude flints 
to the present age of machinery and from 
the perhaps uncivilisable Australasian to the 
nervous degenerate of our own race. Every- 
where the things we can see and measure are 
governed by laws, laws which have been 
always there and which we cannot alter, but 
which nevertheless were for the most part 
unknown to those among whom Christianity 
grew up. And side by side with the harness- 
ing of many of the forces of nature for the use 
of man, social conditions have arisen profoundly 
different from those in which and out of which 
Christianity took shape. The soil and the at- 
mosphere have changed, they say: it is use- 
less to try to keep the old tree in vigour. 
I have ventured to employ the Inetaphor of 
a tree, because after all one of the facts before 
us is that Christianity is still alive. It is alive 
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as a religion in general, and also that particular 
branch of it which we call the Church of 
England is alive. Life is a very mysterious 
thing, whether in individuals or in societies, 
and the only sure test that an individual or a 
society can live in a particular environment 
is the test of actual experience. That the 
Church of England continues to live is the 
proof, and the only proof, of its right to live. 
But all life, as \ve know it on this earth, 
carries with it the liability to wither and to 
die. And because the Church is alive no\v, 
that does not necessarily promise that the 
Church will be able ahvays to maintain its 
existence with unimpaired vitality under the 
rapidly changing conditions of modern life. 
"Life," says a famous definition of it, .. is a 
power of adaptability to environn1ent," and it 
is from this point of view that Liberalism in 
theology claims to be heard. Liberalism at 
least professes a certain flexibility, a certain 
breadth of view, \vhich tries in changing times 
to take into account both the new and the 
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old, to understand both, and to attempt to fit 
the old to the new. 
Our life, moreover, is fed by that which has 
had life. 'Vater and salt alone will not 
nourish us, and the use of religion is to 
nourish the divine element in man with the 
Bread of Life. The problem therefore we 
have to face is not so much how to keep 
Anglican 'rheology alive in an unsYlnpathetic 
world of thought; what we need to consider 
is whether Anglican 'rheology is wholesome 
food for Englishlnen of our generation, for 
the living Church in our midst. Is it, in its 
present condition, fit to keep the Church alive? 
Theology is the Science of Religion, the 
ordered and reasoned expression of the relations 
of God and man. Like other branches of 
science which deal with what men have been 
able to learn about this great and wonderful 
universe, there are problems and questions 
pertaining to it which altogether elude our 
comprehension. So far all are agreed. 'fhe 
difficulty comes in when we come to particulars, 
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to the actual statements about God and man 
that have been made in the past, in other 
words, to that part of theology which is trans- 
Initted to us as a part of history. 
Perhaps the" plain man," or the" man in 
the street," does not fully recognise to what 
extent the theology of his forefathers is being 
modified by Inodern historical study-I mean 
the scientific study of the past in its widest 

ense. But that he is conscious of it is shewn 
by many indications, and by none more 
surely than his general abstention from at- 
tendance at any church. This is a serious 
symptom which goes much deeper than 
mere dissatisfaction with the arrangements 
for Christian worship, whether ritual or social. 
"T e have to face the fact that thousands of 
men and women of all ranks feel that the 
Christian religion, as officially presented to 
them, is hopelessly out of touch with their life, 
and rests upon theories ,vhich, where they can 
test them, seem out of date and unverifiable. 
The lapsed Inillions have no special anilnus 
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against the Christian Church. l\Iost English- 
men, indeed, have a sort of affection for .what 
is old and respectable, as long as it does not 
inconvenience them. They like to see pictur- 
esque survivals, like Crosby Hall, standing in 
their midst. But as soon as the picturesque 
survival is found to be in the way of something 
really important and vital, such as a IIlodern 
business concern, they do not care to put 
themselves out to preserve it, and so it dis- 
appears. The Christian Church to-day is in 
the position that Crosby Hall occupied a few 
years ago, and if it is to be preserved it must 
convince men that it provides what they can- 
not do without. 
The Liberal theologian's task is so to restate 
the Christian message that it can be understood 
by the modern man. And, further, the Liberal 
theologian is generally himself enough of a 
modern man to believe that some parts of what 
generally passes for the Christian message and 
the Christian organisation are really outworn, 
and need to be dropped to Inake room for new 
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developments and new arrangements. It 
is a conceivable ,-ie,v of Christianity that 
our religion as a whole is outworn, that it 
cannot be restated, that if it be restated 
essential parts must be dropped, that it is 
destined to perish notwithstanding our efforts. 
I t may be, it certainly will happen in particular 
cases, that the restatement is inadequate, that 
here and there ,ve Inay try to cast out essential 
particulars and cling to non-essentials. But 
such things do not relieve us from the duty of 
making the attempt, nor will individual mis- 
takes affect the final result. The fate of the 
Church is not really dependent on the efforts 
of the church In en of a particular generation. 
I f the Church's God be ultimately nothing 
more than an Idol, a wholly subjective dream 
with no reality behind to give it substance, 
then indeed the end of Christianity will sooner 
or later come. But if the Father ,,,,horn Jesus 
Christ clailned to kno,v be nlore than a dream, 
if the analogy of hUInan kinship by which 
Christians attenlpt to describe their relation- 
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ship to the unseen Power that rules the world 
be justified really in fact-and to have faith in 
God is just this-then "'e may have confidence 
that Christianity will live, is destined to live. 
But belief in a God who may not inaptly be 
styled our Father is not the whole of Christian 
Faith. To be a Christian is to believe in Christ, 
in His l\Iission, in the kingdom which His 
Gospel proclaimed. I have tried to use terms 
suggested by the New Testament records them- 
sel ves rather than those of the Creeds, but in 
the end the thing signified is essentially the 
same. And it is well fron1 time to time to try 
to express in our own words \vhat we mean by 
our formulas. The language of theological 
dogma may be classical, but undeniably it is 
now, like Latin, a dead language and requires 
translation. l\Iodern folk are impatient of 
what is called dogma. At the same time they 
profess to admire and reverence the Prophet 
of Nazareth whom the Christians cal] their 
Lord. No doubt there are texts in the Gospels 
which have been unfairly pressed to "prove" 
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(as the phrase goes) "the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. " No doubt many modern critical in- 
vestigators have rejected as unhistorical many 
sayings and doings attributed to Him. But 
on almost any critical theory enough remains 
to challenge inquiry. "r e still ha ve to ask 
what right He had to say " Jre have heard this 
and that was said by tltem if old time, but I say 
unto you another rule"; and again we have to 
ask what right He had to say "Follow J..1Ie." 
Those who admit the right of Jesus thus to 
speak with authority are, in other words, con- 
fessing Him to be the incarnate "T ord of the 
Father. And to follow .Jesus means to be 
ready to give up everything else, even life 
itself, if thereby the kingdom of His Father 
may come. 
The nature which human beings share \vith 
other animals is unable to follow the call of 
Jesus. T t is insufficient both in insight and in 
po\ver. But whatever our ancestry may have 
been, we are now different from our fellow- 
creatures; if there be any truth at all in 
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religion, it is that human personality includes, 
in greater or less degree, a divine element. 
Not that this element is the whole of human 
nature, or that it is always or universally domi- 
nant. The contrary case is what meets us on 
all sides: the divine element is constantly 
being thwarted and overpo"Tered by the lower 
nature, and this is what theologians call sin. 
But the mere fact of the struggle in man is 
evidence of the reaJity of his double nature. 
" It is Thy presence within us that makes 
us conscious of ourselves and '!"'hee"; 1 this 
presence animating individual men, part of 
the divine nature and yet immanent in man, 
is called the Holy Spirit. 'fhe Christian 
doctrine does not, like some modern systems, 
confine the idea of God to that which is 
immanent in man; nor, on the other hand, 


1 I prefer to give this sentence as I heard it in the 
prayer of a Highland minister. He took it from Prayers 
for Public lVorship by the late John Serl'ice, D.D. (1885), 
where it runs: "It is Thy presence in us which makes us 
conscious of ourselves and of Thy works" (p. 14, see a1so 
p. 111). 
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does it regard the animal nature as being In 
itself evil. E viI lies in anarchy within the 
cOlnplex personality of man, and this occurs 
whenever the higher and lower parts of his 
personality are not in harmony with one 
another. I t is the nature of the animal part 
to grow, to attain to maturity, to become 
feeble, to die; it is the nature of the divine 
part ever to claim Inore and more dominion, 
and to be unsatisfied unless more and more 
don1inion is willingly conceded. As a man 
becomes more and more under the dominion 
of the divine spirit he becomes more and more 
holy, more and more fit to be a citizen of the 
Kingdom of God. 
This doctrine of God is little more than a 
paraphrase of the fan1Ïliar answers which the 
Church of England teaches her children in the 
Catechism to be the essential meaning of her 
creed. 'rhere is, however, one point which 
has not yet been touched. Christian philosophy 
is not satisfied to regard Jesus nlerely as a 
legislator and an example; in fact, it does not 
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chiefly regard Him as a legislator and example. 
The Catechism, we know, tells us of "God 
the Son, who redeemed me and all mankind." 
Can this doctrine also be stated in modern 
language and under the categories of modern 
thought ? 
I t would be idle not to confess the immense 
difficulties which here confront us, or to claim 
that any school or party in the Church 
has an answer ready. It is easy to repeat 
the old formulas, but it is not easy to give 
theln a real meaning for the world as we view 
it now. At least, we can say that the 'work 
of Jesus Christ is bound up with the exis- 
tence of the Christian Society. The Christian 
Society is the body of those persons who 
throughout the centuries that have elapsed 
since the Crucifixion of Jesus believe that 
through IIis life and work they have entered 
into a new and filial relation to the unseen 
reality that lies behind experience. Yet we 
must not say that Jesus Christ first made 
intercourse possible between God and man, 
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or that every good gift of God has come to 
111an through Jesus Christ. And, moreover, 
when we seek to make the language of the 
New Testament our own, we are compelled 
to translate the belief of the first Christians 
in an immediate and complete catastrophe 
into our expectations of gradual and organic 
change. 
As I have said, no full answer is ready. 
But something may be done along the line 
which has been suggested by another writer 
in this Volume, Prof. Percy Gardner, in 
Explo'ratio Evangelica. According to Chris- 
tian theology, as first formulated by St Paul, 
the Christian rite of baptism by which the 
individual enters into the Christian Society 
signifies a death to old conditions and a new 
life imparted and dOlninated by the divine 
influence. The man is now "in Christ": he 
breathes a new air in the Christian atmosphere. 
Sinlilarly, says Dr Gardner, old ideas and 
doctrines must be "baptised into Christ" 
before they can attain their highest, that is, 
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their permanent significance. 1 The Christian 
missionary must make converts not only of 
men but also of ideas, that they also may be 
redeemed and purified for the glory of God 
and the use of men. 
But what, we must ask, has our Church of 
England specially to offer? 'iVhat idea has it 
whereby it may live? "The first answer, as was 
said at the beginning of this article, is that it 
is now, as a matter of fact, alive. Yet every 
individual is different in some \vay from others, 
whereby it is individualised, and the special 
mark of the Anglican Church, apart from the 
historical accidents of its constitution, is the 
ideal of the Via ....1fedia. These famous words 
have fallen a little out of fashion as a battle- 
cry since the days of Newman. But it seems 
to me that what was rightly criticised when it 
was regarded as the description of an existing 
state of things may be justified as an ideal. 
'roo often the Church of England has been 
content to rest in the Pia jlIedia when it 


1 P. Gardner, E.r:ploratio Evangelica, 2nd ed., p. 381 f. 
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ought to have been advancing along it. "fhe 
Via lJIcdia does not mean that the Anglican 
has just hit the happy mean between Rome 
and Geneva, Catholic Tradition and Scientific 
Rationalism. Even if he may have done so at 
a particular moment, we live in a changing 
world, and those who stand still soon find 
themselves on one side or the other of the 
road. But the idea of the 'Tia lJIcdia, as 
distinct fron1 its realisation at any given 
moment, is one that the Liberal Churchn1an 
does well to cherish. I t represents not so 
much a compromise between ideals as an effort 
to render justice to them and to the facts on 
which they are based. lUan really is body and 
spirit, individual and social. His religion must 
have its roots in the past and yet nourish him 
in the present world. To fulfil this aim it must 
I be, like man himself, a thing of mixed nature, 
having the po,ver to take up and assimilate 
new ideas, to adapt itself to new conditions, 
while all the while retaining a real continuity 
with the past out of which it has sprung. 
3 
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The Church of England, as reformed in the 
sixteenth century and as settled by the Caroline 
divines, did represent an effort to render justice 
to competing ideals rather than the tendency, 
then dominant elsewhere, at least in our own 
country, to cherish single aspects of life or 
doctrine to the suppression of others. A harder 
task lies before us, if our Church is to command 
the allegiance of the coming age. \,r e have to 
carryon the hope of the I{ingdom of God and 
the preparation for it through a new and un- 
surveyed region. On the one hand a false turn 
will engulf us in the bog of intellectual routine 
and immobility; on the other side lies the 
danger of losing touch with the heritage of the 
past and losing our way in the wilderness of un- 
verifiable speculation. Yet, after all, the result 
does not lie in our hands. I f the Church be 
really guided by the Divine Spirit, as Christians 
believe, the fTia lJIcdia will open before us, and 
those whose ears are attuned aright will hear 
the ,vord behind theIn, saying, " 
rhis is the .way, 
walk ye in it." 
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THERE can be no question that the Bible is not 
for people of these days what it ,vas for our 
forefathers. It is not no,v so naturally and in- 
stinctively appealed to and accepted as an 
authoritative rule of life, it is not read so 
constantly and zealously as it used to be. '\T e 
find even among the members of our congrega- 
tions that the practice of regular daily Bible 
reading, so characteristic of the religious life of 
our forefathers, has lost ground. l\Ioreover, as 
we con1pare the popular sernlon or religious 
discourse of to-day with the typical sermon of 
past time, we notice that the former is distin- 
guished by a certain emancipation from the 
text of the Bible and from that sense of the 
35 
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absolute authority of the Bible which domin- 
ated the sermons of our forefathers. I t seems 
as if the popular religious teacher felt that his 
listeners required from him instruction and 
help different from that which the Bible affords. 
'l'he Bible, in fact, is not so popular-if we may 
use this word-as it once was. "'\Vhy is this so ? 
rrhe decline in the practice of mere Bible 
reading is no doubt partly due to the fact that 
the Bible now competes ,vith lllany other books 
for the attention of the people. In days gone 
by, lllany of those who could read had only 
the Bible within their reach; now multitudes 
of other books are easily procurable. This, 
however, does not by itself account for the 
loosening of the hold of the Bible upon the 
popular mind, for the manifest decrease in real 
deference to the Bible as a religious and moral 
authority. The true explanation, it seems to 
me, lies in something deeper than this: in a 
change of outlook, in a fundamental difference 
that exists between the modes of thought of 
men of to-day and of our forefathers. 
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This change of outlook is specially marked 
in the attitude to,vards the miraculous. A 
century ago and less, ordinary people found 
little difficulty in believing that Almighty God 
actually intervened in the course of human 
affairs by isolated extraordinary acts of pO\\Ter 
 
their minds could rest in such a conception, 
and found in it a satisfactory explanation of 
events that seemed to them outside the ordinary 
course of nature. They attached a real mean- 
ing to the verdict, "an act of God." In one 
of our county towns the l\Iarket Cross records 
an event ,vhich took place in the Iniddle of the 
eighteenth century-the death of a market 
wOlnan immediately after she had told a lie in 
the course of her trading, and had called upon 
God to strike her dead if she had not told the 
truth. 'fhe people of those days could be 
satisfied with the explanation that this death 
,vas due to direct J)ivine intervention in order 
to punish a breach of Divine law. An instance 
such as this brings hOlne to us the distance ,ve 
have travelled during the last century. The 
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ordinary mind to-day could not rest in such 
an interpretation of a siInilar event; it would 
instinctively demand a natural explanation, 
nor would it be satisfied until such an explana- 
tion were forthcoming. ""'hatever theories we 
may hold as to the occurrence of miracles in 
the past, we do not accept, we cannot accept, 
a miracle as the final explanation of an event 
of to-day. A century of Inental revolution, of 
marvellous discovery in all branches of know- 
ledge, and of increasing education among the 
masses of the people, stands between us and 
our forefathers, so that we can no longer think 
as they. 
Now, it would not be true to say that our 
thought is in this respect less religious in 
character than theirs, for in the case in question 
the modern attitude of mind surely inyolves a 
loftier conception of the Divine Nature than 
would suffer us to regard Aln1ighty God as 
directly intervening to punish a poor sinful 
woman. Yet \\Te lnust recognise that this de- 
velopment in our ways of thinking does make 
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it harder for us than for our forefathers to 
sympathise ",'ith the thought of the writers 
of the Bible. The attitude of our forefathers 
towards the miraculous coincided to a great 
extent 'with that of the sacred ,vriters, hence 
the forms of thought under which the spiritual 
truth of the Bible is presented offered no 
obstacle to the reception of that truth; our 
forefathers came at once into intellectual 
touch "Tith the Bible, ,vhereas, between the 
Inind of the ordinary man of our times and the 
mind of the Biblical ,vriters there yawns a gulf 
which makes intellectual sympathy difficult and 
tends to isolate the Bible from the actual life 
of to-day. 
I t is a gulf ,vhich is indeed bridged over, 
though perhaps not ,vithout great spiritual 
difficulty, by those ,vhose hearts are in tune 
with the deep inward truths of the Bible; yet 
for the majority of men, even of professing 
Christians, it exists unbridged. Their sense of 
the inconsistency of the attitude of the Biblical 
,vriters with modern ideas may not have caused 
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them to reject the Bible as out of date and use- 
less, they may still regard the Bible as a sacred 
book, and of Divine authority, yet they so 
distinguish between the Bible record and the life 
of to-day as to put themselves out of practical 
and vital touch with the Scriptures. ''fhey set 
the Bible in isolation. 1 t treats of times and 
circumstances when other laws obtained than 
those of to-day. .l\Ien in these modern days 
neither see nor expect to see miracles; they are 
left to be guided by the ordinary light of con- 
science and reason. But it was otherwise 
-they would assert-with the men whose 
histories are recorded in the Bible; they saw 
miracles and were often helped and guided 
miraculously. The 'world of the Bible is thus 
kept apart from the world of ordinary human 
life, and the influence of the Bible as a practical 
guide in the conduct of life is seriously affected. 
Ho-w can the history of Israel, with its miracu- 
lous episodes, and instances of direct Divine 
intervention, be regarded as affording principles 
of action for a Inodern state ,vhich receives no 
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such miraculous guidance? Ho-w can the life 
of the Bible saint bring real encouragement to 
the man of to-day in the time of temptation, 
when the one is reported to have been Iniracu- 
lously enlightened and guided at critical periods 
of his life, while the other receives no such Inir- 
aculous guidance, and does not even expect to 
receive it 1 No doubt many religious teachers, 
who have tried to bring the warnings and 
encouragement of the Bible to bear in some 
particular case of temptation, have received the 
answer once given to the writer of this paper: 
"Oh, but that man was miraculously helped 
by God." A t all events this answer expresses 
a widespread attitude of nlÎnd, 'wherein the 
Bible is practically out of contact with the 
daily life. It is still honoured as the \V ord of 
God; but it is not ,vhat it ,vas to our fore- 
fathers, is not read as it used to be, because it 
does not seem to give the help that is required 
by men of to-day. 
Weare convinced that the Bible, as a ,,,hole, 
call only be again brought into vital touch with 
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the life of to-day by establishing afresh the 
bond of intellectual sympathy ,vith the Bible. 
This cannot be done by setting back the clock 
of intellectual development; we cannot possibl y 
make ourselves think in the way our forefathers 
thought. "fhere is, however, another Inethod 
open to us, the method of Biblical Liberalism, 
wherein our intellectual attitude towards the 
Bible is affected by the same influences ,vhich 
have fashioned our intellectual attitude towards 
phenomena of life and nature, so that our 
thought concerning the Bible is brought into 
harmony with the instinctive delnands of the 
modern intellect. 
Now, the modern intellect instinctively de- 
Inands that nothing in the world of phenomena 
remain in isolation. "fhe Bible belongs to this 
,vorld of phenomena; it is the product of the 
literary activity ofyarious authors throughout a 
period of sOlne thousand years. In its out,vard 
form it presents phenomena silnilar to those 
of any other literature. l\lodern thought is 
therefore cOlnpelled by its very nature to treat 
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these phenomena in the same way as it treats 
those of any other literature. I t cannot rest 
in the conception that in the Bible, ,,-here men 
,vrite for men, where thoughts are expressed 
in human words, there is something so unique 
as to be judged by rules and methods other than 
those it ordinarily employs. \Vhere history is 
written, modern thought must bring its critical 
faculty to bear before the truths of the history 
can be assimilated. "There moral teaching is 
given or doctrinal statelnents are made, lllodern 
thought cannot treat these in isolation as 
incidents of supernatural revelation; it must 
view even these, seeing that they are expressed 
in human words, as bound up with the history 
of human thought by the chain of cause and 
effect. 
And Biblical Liberalism recognises this 
claim in no grudging spirit. I t does not 
confine 1110dern thought to the investigation 
of those philological and historical questions 
which fOrIn the subject Inatter of the ordinary 
introductions to the study of the Bible; wher- 
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ever the mind can reach it must have free 
range. Even the thoughts, the conceptions, 
expressed in the writings of the Bible must no 
longer be set apart as above the sphere of the 
intellect; they are facts in the history of hUlllan 
thought, and therefore the intellect has a right 
to treat thelll as facts; it must investigate them 
and comprehend them in accordance with the 
ordinary methods by 'which it comprehends 
facts. 
Biblical Liberalislll, therefore, accepts and 
welcomes, in the interests of religion, the results 
of that free and unfettered assimilation and 
interpretation of the phenomena of the Bible 
by the modern mind known as Biblical Criticism. 
In the light of these results the Bible is seen 
to be no longer isolated; its literature assumes 
its proper place in the literature of the world, 
giving and taking; its history runs along the 
lines of orderly natural de'TeloPlllent; in its 
religion we trace a gradual and natural evolu- 
tion from earlier lower conceptions to the 
highest spiritual intuitions, running parallel 
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with and in connection with the gradual 
advance of Israel in civilisation and in inter- 
communication \vith other civilised nations of 
the Eastern world. 'Vhile there is no lack of 
,vonder, the general atInosphere of the preter- 
natural in which the history of the Bible is 
enwrapped is now seen to belong not so much 
to the events themselves as to the attitude of 
the mind of the narrator who is often found to 
be separated by some considerable distance of 
tilne froln the facts he records. In short, the 
distinction between Biblical and secular history 
is seen to be abolished. The nation of Israel, 
like any other nation, developed in accordance 
with natural law and under the natural influence 
of its environment; and the saints of the Bible 
lived, on the ,vhole, natural lives, influenced and 
guided as Iuen are to-day. The chaSIn bet,veen 
the Bible and the life of to-day is thus bridged 
over by Biblical Criticism. 
But it Inay be objected: the man of to-day 
who accepts the results of Biblical Criticism is 
indeed brought into touch with the Bible; he 
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can now intellectually appreciate and assimilate 
the contents of the Bible; the chasm has been 
bridged over, but has not the Bible thereby 
been divested of all that made it precious to 
mankind? Can it contain for him, as for our 
forefathers, the record of Divine revelation, 
the Divine rule of life? all that is summed up 
in the phrase- 'V ord of God? Records of in- 
stances of Divine supernatural intervention 
which his forefathers simply accepted as a plain 
statement of facts, these he now perceives to 
be either legendary or the supernatural inter- 
pretation of natural events; the doctrine of 
apostle and prophet once regarded as absolute 
truth supernaturally revealed he now finds to 
be conditioned by the intellectual and moral 
environment of the teacher and to have its 
natural place in the hi.3tory of the human mind. 
Has not the Bible thus lost for him its spiritual, 
its Divine authority? 
The objection is, to a certain extent, valid. 
The sense of authority in the Bible depending 
entirely upon the supernatural in the Bible 
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and upon its containing doctrines and rules, 
which are the absolute unconditioned expression 
of the Divine "rill, has vanished from the mind 
of him who has accepted the position of Biblical 
Liberalisln. And it must also be acknow- 
ledged that, in the mo,Tement to apply modern 
lnethods of inquiry to the study of the Bible, 
special Pl'ominence in the past has been given 
to the destructive side, so that it might seem 
to be antagonistic to the recognition of any- 
thing Di,rine in the Bible, But we must 
relnelnber that this 'whole lnovelnent has been 
one of revolt against unnatural conditions. 
The arIny of modern thought has stonned a 
barrier separating it from that to ,vhich it felt 
it had a rightful claim-a barrier erected by 
those \vho, by unjustifiable Inethods, sought to 
defend the Uivine character of the Bible. Is 
it to be wondered at that in resentment the 
charge has been pressed even to the denial 
of a Divine elelnent in the Scriptures? The 
question, however, is this: \ \T"hether this denial 
is the necessary consequence of the study of the 
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Bible by modern methods; whether, with the 
abandonment of belief in supernatural Biblical 
infallibility, the belief in the Bible as contain- 
ing for us Divine guidance and teaching must 
also go 1 
Some at least of those who have adopted 
these modern views of the Bible can testify 
that this result does not follow by any means. 
They were, perhaps, brought up in childhood 
to regard the Bible from cover to cover as in 
one plane of Divine revelation, as throughout 
the authoritative and infallible Word of God; 
with growing mind and advancing knnwledge 
their belief became to them the source of 
spiritual trouble and anxiety; at last they 
learned to view the sacred writings in the 
perspective of human development; then the 
Bible became to them the ""T ord of God in- 
deed-the source of spiritual light, encourage- 
ment, and help. Through learning to know 
the Bible as human, through abolishing the 
barrier between the Bible and the life of to-day, 
they have learned to know it as truly Divine; 
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they have found in it the everlasting "r ord 
of God. 
l
et us endeavour to describe in some detail 
the attitude of the liberal believer towards the 
Bible, and, in the first place, his attitude towards 
the Old Testament as a 'whole. He frankly 
accepts the teaching of Biblical criticism that 
the supernatural scheme under 'which the 
history of Israel is presented in the Old 'festa- 
ment is not as a whole historically accurate. 
l\luch of that history, lnore particularly the 
earlier stories, he believes to be legendary in 
character; and even in the 1110re strictly his- 
torical portions he finds much therein treated 
from the standpoint of supernaturalism \\'hich 
can be interpreted more naturally in accordance 
,vith the ordinary laws of human affairs. He 
recognises that the circulnstances of the rise 
find fall of [srael there treated as the result of 
the direct blessing and judgment of God were 
on the whole the necessary consequence of the 
international politics of the time, and that the 
fate of the nation ,vas analogous to that of 
4 
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many other small states of Syria which suc- 
cumbed in the struggles between the great 
elnpires of 
1 esopotamia and Egypt. His 
mind is simply compelled to accept the more 
natural interpretation which pictures I srael as 
on the whole but one nation aIllong many, 
and its history as a natural episode in the 
history of mankind. But though he thus 
refuses to accept the scheme of the Biblical 
writers as in exact accord with the actual facts 
of the history, this scheme is still for him the 
most precious thing in the Old Testament. 
He does not, like the pure historian, reject one 
book because it is less historical than another; 
rather for him the point of view of the writer 
is the 1110st important consideration. I t is this 
which brings him into touch .with the minds 
of those great hero prophets who traced in the 
course of the history of Israel, in the events of 
the national life, the hand of Almighty God 
dealing with men in accordance with His own 
laws of holiness, righteousness, and mercy. 
And though he perceives that their range of 
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view was restricted, and that their interpreta- 
tion of the facts of history was distorted by 
their religious conceptions, still, those con- 
ceptions bring him into communion ,vith the 
soul of the prophet, wherein lies the funda- 
mental truth of the Old Testament, the mystery 
that can only be approached in reverent faith. 
As he reads the Old Testament he reads the 
hearts of men in conscious communion with 
God, who ,vorked and taught, suffered and 
died, under the most intense conviction that 
the course of natural law and of human affairs 
was the expression of the Divine 'Vill. The 
liberal believer may find much in the thought 
of these men that is limited and conditioned 
by their circumstances; but froln the words 
and thoughts he rises into communion \vith 
the spirit of the sacred writers, and there 
receives the Divine message \vhich fortifies 
him in the faith that all history, not only the 
history of Israel, but also the history of his 
own times, is a most sacred thing, wherein he 
must trace the ,\'orking of the living God, 
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who rules in judgment and mercy. His 
liberal thought has indeed forced him to recog- 
nise that Biblical events ran, as a whole, in 
accordance with naturalla,v; but it is this very 
perception that has made the Old Testament 
for him a sacred record which sanctifies the 
life of to-day and delivers to him a "T ord of 
God which is steadfast for ever. 
Now, let us consider the attitude of the 
liberal believer to,vards the New Testament, 
and more particularly towards the teaching of 
such an one as the Apostle St Paul. lIe, in 
the first place, recognises that modern investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of the historical and 
intellectual environment of St Paul has made it 
clear that the forms under which that A postle 
delivers his teaching, the formulæ of his doctrine, 
can no longer be regarded as objects of direct 
Divine revelation. Saul the Pharisee was in 
mind the father of Paul the Apostle. The 
Christian teaching of the great missionary 
preacher was conceived and delivered under 
the fonns of thought and expression 'which he 
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had learned in the Rabbinic schools. The 
Hebre,v of Hebrews, the zealous l)harisee and 
disciple of Galnaliel, could not have thought 
or have expressed himself otherwise. 
Iore 
particularly the form under .which the great 
doctrine of Justification by Faith is stated is 
clearly seen to be dependent upon ideas current 
at his tÜne in llabbinic circles. And e\ren 
.where St Paul varies fr01H strictly Rabbinic 
modes of thought, the cause of variation can 
be generally traced back to definite Hellenistic 
influences ,vhich were at that time affecting 
Jewish thought. Hence the liberal belie\rer 
must recognise that St l)aul's systeln of 
thought was bound up ,vith the thought of 
his day, and, as such, Inarks a transient phase 
in the development of religious thinking. 
But he does not rest in this discovery; he is 
concerned with a spiritual fact of .which this 
system was the temporal expression; he pierces 
beneath the words and forms of thought to 
the soul of hin} ,vho ,vas once a persecutor, and 
then, through his wonderful conversion, became 
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the preacher of the faith which once he 
destroyed. Here there is revealed to him a 
sacred vision-peace of mind and confident 
sense of power gained through faith in Jesus 
Christ; passionate devotion of love towards the 
Risen Saviour, who had manifested Himself to 
him; absolute subjection of every impulse and 
aim to the loftiest ideals of service of God and 
man; marvellous capacity for illuminating 
even the trivial details of life with the highest 
religious significance-all centering round and 
enlivened by a sense of direct dependence upon 
God and of inspiration by his Holy Spirit, 
whence all power, all love, all illumination, is 
consciously felt to proceed; in short, a person- 
ality wherein the believer reverently recognises 
the chosen vessel of the Divine Spirit, through 
which comes now to him the inspired "T ord of 
God, not in the letter-that is, not in the mind 
of the A postle, with all those temporallimita- 
tions which alienate it from the modern mind 
-but in the Spirit wherein St Paul was in 
communion .with the Divine and Eternal. 
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And yet in the light of this perception the 
letter is also sacred to the liberal believer. 
St Paul's \vritings, St Paul's conceptions, 
St Paul's treatment of even the most trivial 
details of the life of his own days are the 
Ineans \vhereby, through st.udy and meditation, 
he is brought under the influence of a person- 
ality divinely inspired, wherein he receives 
authoritative spiritual guidance for his o\vn life 
and belief. 
But how is it with the central point of the 
Bible? 'Vhat is the attitude of the liberal 
believer towards the story of the Gospels and 
towards Him of whom they speak? Here again 
modern inquiry has been and is at ,vork; here 
again" the human element" has been brought 
clearly into light, and much of the supernatural 
glamour in which the picture of our I...ord's life 
is presented in the Gospels seems to be due 
rather to the form which the actual events 
took in the lninds of the narrators. 'rhe 
tendency of modern research is towards pictur- 
ing the life of our Lord as above all a htunan 
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life, really human in all aspects, lived under 
the human lirnitations of knowledge and power 
and the national limitations of tradition and 
education. To the modern mind the very 
perfection of this life consisted in the sublime 
victory after real conflict, \vherein human faith, 
hope, and love transcended the lilnitations 
of the environlnent \vhenever they tended to 
cramp the moral energy of the soul, \vherein 
the traditional forms of national expectancy 
were made to becon1e vehicles of a ne\v spiritual 
Gospel. Such results of Inodern historical and 
critical investigation may be accepted by the 
liberal believer. 1"he letter of the record in 
the Gospels in itself does not present to him 
absolute and eternal truth; it is conditioned by 
the mental environment of the evangelists and 
by the human limitations under which the Life 
itself was lived; yet behind the words and 
actions which are recorded there abides for 
him the mystery of the soul, the surpassing 
mystery of the personality of One who could 
not explain Himself to Hill1self otherwise than 
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under the Jewish conception of l\Iessiah, of 
One who felt HiInself to be the peculiar Son 
of God, the Lawgiver of the kingdom of God, 
about to come as the Divine Judge in the 
clouds of heaven. Here, again, the liberal 
believer is not so much concerned with the 
origin and value of these tenus and conceptions, 
as with the fact that our Lord naturally used 
them to express His own self-consciousness. 
"fhis fact, taken together with the testimony 
\vhich the whole N e\v "restament gives to the 
sense among our Lord's ilumediate follo\vers 
of the uniq ue character of His personality, 
abide
 as the basis of faith in the Divinity of 
our Lord. And though it Inust be allowed 
that, under the overpowering influence of such 
a faith, incidents of the Gospel story have 
suffered change in the course of transmission, 
even during the short period which elapsed 
before they were first committed to writing- 
a change \vhich in the case of the tradition 
preserved in the Gospel of St .John is so serious 
that it can no longer be regarded as a strictly 
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historical record of the life of our Lord- still, 
the liberal believer finds just in this Gospel 
of St John what is tor him the supreme 
expression of the central truth of Christianity, 
that in the human life of Jesus of Nazareth 
mankind has received the personal revelation 
of God, that in Him we by faith see the Father. 
But though the revelation is in the soul, 
in the personality of our Saviour, and only 
relatively and secondarily in the words and 
actions of His earthly life, still, the records of 
the Gospels are sacred to the liberal believer, 
because through them he rises to the knowledge 
of the principles, the inward motives of the 
perfect Life, and comes into communion with 
Him who is the absolute l,ord of the soul. 
'.rhus it is that the Bible is still a sacred 
book to the liberal believer. He still finds in 
it the revelation of the Divine 'V ill, and the 
source of supreme spiritual help and enlighten- 
ment in his endeavour to perform that Will. 
I t is to him what no other book can be. Not 
only does it contain the record of the origin 
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and development of his religion; not only does 
it bring him to the fountain head, into touch 
with the times of primal fervour, but it comes 
to him with the authoritative recommendation 
of the conscience of universal Christendom 
through ages past. For though it is true that 
accident has played a subsidiary part in the 
formation of the Canon of Scripture, so that 
certain books of slight moral and religious value 
are included therein, still, the consciousness of 
the Christian Church has borne and still bears 
universal testimony that the Scriptures as a 
whole proceed from men peculiarly inspired 
by the Holy Ghost to enlighten and guide the 
souls of Inen. The liberal believer of to-day 
acknowledges his spiritual ancestry as his soul 
answers " Amen" to this testimony. 
'The Bible is indeed to the liberal believer of 
to-day really just \vhat it 'was to his believing 
forefathers. '1'0 them it was a means by 
which their souls came into cOlnmunion \vith 
God through the souls of inspired men; so it 
is to him. Only, the way to the end was 
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eaSIer In the past; our forefathers naturally 
sympathised \vith the forIlls of thought of the 
. sacred writers receiving the spirit in the letter; 
to-day the way is more difficult: we lllUSt 'work 
behind the letter to the spirit. \Ve have 
received gifts of knowledge aud education that 
have changed our whole intellectual outlook; 
to us much has been given; of us lllore is 
required. rrhose very gifts of increased kno\v- 
ledge and wider outlook, wherein we are 
superior to our forefathers, must be devoted 
to the study of the Scriptures; we lllust by 
strenuous intellectual effort bring ourselves 
into touch with the environment and into 
sympathy \vith the thought of the sacred 
writers, before soul can comInune with soul, 
and spirit inspire spirit; before \ve can receive 
to the full the revelation of the Divine "Till 
as a lantern to our feet and a light to our 
paths amid the difficulties and telnptations of 
our modern life. 


'Ve have pointed out a real defect in the 
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general attitude of our people towards the 
Bible, and \ve have indicated what \ve firmly 
believe to be the only method for removing it. 
The defect we would urge is not only mischiev- 
ous in that it tends to place the Bible out of 
touch with the actual life and thought of to- 
day, but it is also dangerous to the cause of 
true religion. A faith which is based upon 
those points, wherein Bible history differs from 
the actual life of to-day and the thought of 
the sacred .writers differs from the educated 
thought of our times, is defenceless against 
the attacks of those who advance the results 
of Biblical criticism in a spirit hostile to the 
Christian Creed. \,r e must remenlber that it 
is in this spirit that these results are nowadays 
presented in newspapers to thousands of our 
intelligent working men, and that the attack 
is dangerous and so difficult to repel silnply 
because our people have not been taught to 
realise that these modern discoveries and 
theories do not touch the fortress of the Faith; 
that all those old vie\vs concerning the Bible 
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which are overthrown by modern scientific 
research are really immaterial, and that the 
fundamental truth of the Bible ever remains 
where man cannot reach with all the searching 
of his intellect, but only in the spirit of humble, 
trustful faith. 
We plead, therefore, for the acceptance of 
the attitude of Biblical Liberalism in the 
interest of true religion; we plead for the 
recognition of honest, fearlessly scientific study 
of the Bible as the true friend of the Faith. 
We implore our brethren in the ministry, and 
Inore especially those preparing for the ministry, 
to take up with courage the intellectual 
burden ,vhich must be borne for the sake of 
Christ's flock in these later days. '\Thy 
should ,ve fear as we put our hand to it? 'Ve 
start ,vith the obvious fact, plain upon the very 
surface of the Bible, that the authors of its 
books-prophets, evangelists, apostles- were 
men of God, in conscious communion with 
God, and convinced that they had a message 
to deliver to mankind. '''" e ,vould share their 
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faith and know their message. "r e use all 
the powers of our mind to gain the kno,vledge 
,vhich ,viII bring us into the closest possible 
touch with the actual environment of these 
holy men, not in order that we may become 
better historians of their times, but that \ve 
may kno,v their souls. If this aim be the star 
that guides us, the way may be distressful, but 
the goal is assured; \\re kno\v that ,vith them 
we shall be brought to the feet of our God and 
Saviour. 
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PUBLIC worship is intended to foster the 
aspirations of men towards a comrnon life, 
the spring of which is sympathy and its 
activity co-operation. '"fhe function of public 
,vorship is to provide for all sorts and conditions 
of worshippers a common medium for the 
expression of the desires and feelings of the 
soul. I t takes for granted that there is an 
underlying unity that links the "'
orshippers 
together and also each and all of them to the 
common object of their worship. 
At the present moment there are clear 
enough signs of decaying interest in current 
modes and forms of public ,vorship. The 
prinle cause of this is that these fOrIns are not 
6-1 
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adapted to present needs. l\Ien have grown 
out of them. They no longer fit. They re- 
quire reVISIon. Such revision has for long 
been talked of; the time for its fulfilment is 
ripe. There is no need to dilate upon the 
harm the Church ,vill suffer if, for lack of 
readiness to consult its o,vn best interest, it 
should lose the sympathy and help of large 
numbers of intelligent and spiritually minded 
members. 
The Book of Common Prayer is the national 
book of devotions that is in our hands. Since 
it ,vas drawn up various organised Christian 
Churches have grown out of the parent stem 
into distinct branches. Each of these repre- 
sents some aspect of the religious life of the 
nation; but the Prayer Book has come to be 
generally regarded as belonging exclusively to 
the Church of England. It has ceased to be 
in common use amongst all Christian commu- 
nities, and though originally intended as a 
bond of union, has unfortunately at times been 
used as a ,veapon of exclusiveness. 'rhe 
5 
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value of the Prayer Book is generally admitted, 
not only as a historical document preserving 
the evidence of continuity of ,vorship down 
the ages, but also as containing prayers of un- 
matched dignity and force. Its ,vorth should 
be measured by its po,ver to fulfil the object for 
,vhich it exists. To value it for its own sake, 
apart from its use, is to make it a mere fetish. 
There is a strong tendency to do this amongst 
a section of Church people. The compilers 
however, ,vho in their day did their work so 
well, evidently did not regard it as fixed in 
form for all time, but anticipated its adaptation 
to meet the requirements of succeeding ages. 
"The particular forms of Divine \\T orship," 
they say in the Preface to the book, "and 
the Rites and Ceremonies appointed to be 
used therein, being things in their own nature 
indifferent, and alterable, and so ackno,vledged ; 
it is but reasonable that, upon weighty and 
important considerations, according to the vari- 
ous exigencies of times and occasions, such 
changes and alterations should be made therein, 
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as to those that are in place of authority 
should from time to time seeln either necessary 
or expedient." 
It is both necessary and expedient that the 
spirit of comprehensiveness \vhich called the 
Prayer Book forth should be at all times 
maintained. The book is intended to cover 
ground that is comInon to all types of 
Christian worshippers, and ought never to be 
captured as the exclusive possession of any 
one section. 
'Ye pass now to the imlnediate object of 
this paper, and suggest by various instances 
the line') along \vhich revision in the order of 
services \vould seem to be most practicable. 
The adoption of them would, as \ve believe, 
reIIlove Inany serious hindrances to free and 
intelligent fellowship in COnll110n \vorship. It 
will be generally admitted that, for adults at 
any rate, there is no religious value in church- 
going unless it be a voluntary and whole- 
hearted act, and that the principles of edification 
and sound sense should be allowed to have free 
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course in the adjustment of forms of ,vorship 
to modern needs. 
1. \Ve suggest as desirable that the Exhorta- 
tions which are frequent in the various services 
should be either omitted or shortened. They 
lengthen the services unduly, and are scarcely 
attended to. There is now no need for them. 
The purpose and meaning of the services 
ought to be always clear enough to explain 
themselves. The ,vorshipper is distracted 
rather than helped if he is told from time to 
time ,vhat he ought to be thinking and feeling. 
He would prefer to let the service make its 
own impression in its own way upon his heart 
and n1Ïnd. l\loreover, there is in the sermon a 
place specially provided for exhortation. The 
longer exhortations in the Holy Communion 
Service are, ,vith general consent, almost invari- 
ably omitted; that at the opening of morning 
and evening prayer is often either omitted 
or curtailed. Again, the language of the ex- 
hortation that opens the marriage service is 
offensi ve to most; while in some cases, as for 
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instance in the Order of Public Baptism for 
infants, doctrines are implied which by many 
are no longer believed in. 
2. The use of the "Athanasian Creed" 
should no longer be compulsory. Its public 
recitation serves no devotional purpose, and a 
large number of Church people are offended 
by its use. In an increasing number of 
churches its use is being discontinued. The 
apologists for its compulsory retention usually 
attempt to explain it in a non-natural sense. 
"fhis is one of the strongest arguments for its 
discontinuance. I t is of first importance that 
the language of devotion should be as plain 
and clear as possible. so as to eliminate as far 
as may be the need of mental reservation. 
3. l\lany of the repetitions in the services 
as they now stand would ,vith great advantage 
be avoided. "Then the T
ord's Prayer is 
first said it is heartily repeated, but further 
recitation of it during the same service tends 
to become Inechanical and formal. Again, in 
versicle and petition the King is too freq ucntly 
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mentioned, and thus prayers for him lose their 
force. I t is often replied to this that the King 
is prayed for as representing the nation. l.."his 
is quite true; and the answer is that it would 
be far better to pray directly for the nation, and 
in this, as in other instances, to allow words 
to speak for thelnselves. Again, it sometimes 
happens that two creeds are said at the same 
serVIce. It would seeln to be advisable (so 
long as creeds are used in public worship) 
that there should be only one recitation at 
anyone particular service. I t is of historical 
interest to know that repetitions arise from 
the linking of two or more offices into one, 
but for purposes of public devotion the unitary 
effect of each service should be the one object 
of consideration. 
4. Liberty in the use of the Psalter is greatly 
to be desired. Some of the Psalms, such as 
the I09th, and parts of others, are not only 
unedifying, but distinctly outrage Christian 
sentiment and teaching. 1"hese might well be 
omitted, and a new arrangelnent of the Psalms 
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be made, having regard to their contents, to 
the fitness of their juxtaposition, and to the 
appropriateness of their use for morning or 
evenIng. 
5. A fresh selection of Old Testament 
lessons for Sundays would add greatly to the 
effecti veness of the services. '-'Then we hear 
passages from the Bible read aloud ,ve are 
often awakened to a grandeur and force in 
them which escapes us in private reading. As 
the occasions of thus hearing them are COffi- 
parati\?ely rare, they ,vould be used to greater 
gain if passages froln the Prophets and the 
\Visdon1 I.literature ,vere substituted for SOlne 
of the lessons as at present ordered. 
6. In the Holy Con1Inunion Service the two 
Commandnlents as quoted in the New Testa- 
ment or the Beatitudes might ,veIl be used as 
alternatives to the ''fen Comn1andn1ents. The 
latter may be useful for private self-examina- 
tion in view of preparation for Holy Com- 
munion, and no doubt it is in this connection 
that they hold their present place. 
'heir 
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negative form, however, is not consonant with 
the Eucharistic service, and they contain 
some statements which we no longer accept 
in their literal sense. 
7. ''fhe first part of the Commination service 
probably finds few apologists for its continued 
use. The" denouncing of God's anger and 
judgments against sinners" has no place in 
Christian ministry, and the whole tone of the 
exhortation is out of touch with our beliefs 
to-day. The sense of the worth and dignity 
of man which dominates us now we feel to be 
the true basis of all Christian teaching. It 
transcends and is disintegrating all teaching 
that is based on his shortcomings and defects, 
and that regards as irremediable his perver- 
sions of will. I t is just here that we touch 
the central principle that is working dissatis- 
faction with an unreformed I.liturgy and that 
makes it imperative to adapt it to our present 
aspirations, if it is to contain a genuine ex- 
pression of our beliefs. 'fhe whole world of 
thought to-day, the whole horizon of life is 
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Book came. It is not native to us now to 
bemoan "the miseries of this sinful world"; 
the God whom we worship now is not one 
that has to be persuaded to be attentive to 
our needs, nor propitiated by us in order 
that His favour Jnay be won. Rather is it 
to religion that we look to sanction our 
search into all natural things, in the belief 
and hope that everything is a part of our 
Father's House. 
8. In the Form and l\lanner of l\Iaking of 
Deacons it would be advisable to alter the 
question as it now stands: "Do you unfeign- 
edly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament?" and to make it 
" Do you believe that Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to Salvation ? " 'fhis is in 
accordance with the :Form of the Ordering of 
Priests. An alteration of the kind that takes 
cognisance of the fact that the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible is no longer believed in would 
help to relnove one of the hindrances that pre- 
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vents some from taking Holy Orders, whose 
entrance into the Ininistry 'would be to the 
nation's great gain. 
9. In the Burial Office an alternatiye Form 
of Service for the burial of young children 
would be greatly appreciated. One such 
Form was privately printed some years ago, 
and has been used on several occasions to 
the comfort of mourners. 
10. l\Iany of the "Prayers and Thanks- 
givings upon several occasions" are at present 
never used. Such facts as our modern atti- 
tude towards nature, the encouragement of 
the study of hygienic and similar sciences as 
part of our national education, and our aspira- 
tions towards international harlnony, make it 
necessary that the language of some of them 
should be altered. There are' also many 
additions that would be valuable. 
The activities of Church life are now Inani- 
fold. Prayers for such objects as Home 
and Foreign l\Iissions, Religious Education, 
Hospitals, Philanthropic Institutions, Prisons, 
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and the like, would em phasise the fact that, 
on occasions, COlnmon interests are astir in 
the minds and hearts of the worshippers, the 
expression of which would give greater reality 
to the Services. 
Such are some of the main alterations that 
would materially affect the value of the Prayer 
Book, and would help to put new life into the 
Services of the Church. 'fhe demand is for 
nothing revolutionary, but for greater liberty, 
and for a wise trust in the discretion of 
congregations to adapt the Prayer Rook to 
the type of service that suits each best. At 
present no one professes to keep the letter of 
the Rubrics, yet they are of equal authority; 
there is nothing in the nature of the case 
to make some [nore imperative than others. 
In short, the Act of Uniformity is out of 
date. It is time that this were recognised. 
Then unhappy strifes about U,ubrics would 
cease to exist. The Church would be free 
to rise towards the fulfilment of its true 
mission, and to witness that in the spiritual 
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order unity of purpose ever manifests itself 
in variety of expression. 
The main principle at issue is that forms are 
made for man, not man for forms. The 
human spirit is greater than any of its ex- 
pressions, and itself creates the channels for its 
own outflow. " The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth; for such does the 
Father seek to be His worshippers." 
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THERE has always been in the Church of 
England a party which used to be described as 
Latitudinarian, but which in modern language 
would be described as Liberal. By a Lati- 
tudinarian party is or \vas meant a party 'which 
took up an intermediate position bet\veen the 
more Catholic and the more Calvinistir- sections 
of the English Church, which ,vas disposed to 
make comparatively little of the points about 
,vhich Christians disagreed, to claÎln a large 
nleasure of liberty in thought and in expression 
for both clerbry and laity, and consequently to 
advocate a free interpretation of the formulæ 
by which at any given time members of the 
77 
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Church were bound. Of the lnen who inspired 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century Inany 
might certainly be described as Latitudinarians 
in this sense-to say nothing of Erasmus (to 
whom \Varham offered an English benefice), 
Dean Colet, and others before the breach with 
Rome. A school more definitely approximat- 
ing to l\fodern Liberalism is to be found in the 
seventeenth century, or rather two schools- 
the Cambridge Platonists, whose attitude to 
non-Christian thought, and whose views about 
free-will and predestination, were hard enough 
to reconcile with either the letter or the spirit 
of the Thirty-nine Articles; and, on the other 
hand, men like Chillingworth and Jeremy 
Taylor, whose Liberalism was based rather 
upon a vast acquaintance with the history- 
and consequently with the variations and un- 
certainties-of dogma in the past than upon 
a philosophical attitude towards creeds and 
dogmas in general. Chillingworth was long 
prevented froln taking holy orders by scruples 
about the Athanasian Creed, and would cer- 
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tainly have been glad to get rid of it altogether. 
Jeremy Taylor's desire to include in the 
membership of the Church, and apparently in 
its ministry, all who accepted the Apostle's 
Creed went beyond the widest limits of com- 
prehension ,vhich now, two centuries and a half 
later, commend themselves to those who are 
most fond of appealing to the authority of the 
Anglican Fathers. In the person of Tillotson 
a questioner of everlasting punishment-often 
described by opponents as a "Deist "-mounted 
the throne of St Augustine. As the eighteenth 
century progressed. a certain kind of Latitu- 
dinarianism became, it may almost be said, 
the dominant tone of the Church of England. 
I t was for preaching the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, precisely in the way in which it 
is defined in the ...\.rticles, that .John \Vesley 
found pulpit after pulpit in his own Church 
closed against hiln: ,vhile before its revival 
by Keble and N eWlnan, the high Anglican 
doctrine favoured by one side of our formulæ 
was cOll1monly 
upposed to have "gone out 
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with the non-jurors." The A thanasian Creed 
was probably omitted more frequently then 
than now. It may safely be said that there 
has been no period in the history of the Church 
of England up to the days of the Oxford 
l\lovement at which there have not been 
thousands of the clergy who could only justify 
their position in its ranks by taking in a very 
loose and liberal sense some part or side of the 
authorised formulæ. 
The Oxford lVIovement itself, while it intro- 
duced a tendency towards the exaltation of 
dogma and dogmatic accuracy \vhich had been 
foreign to the prevailing spirit of the Church 
of England at least for the preceding century 
and a half, only added to the divergence 
between the actual opinions of the clergy and 
the formulæ which they subscribed. One of 
the most characteristic TTacts for tIle Times 
advocated a method of interpretation designed 
to reconcile with the letter of the "rhirty- 
nine Articles precisely those doctrines of the 
Roman Church against which it is admitted 
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that they were, in the minds of their framers, 
intended to guard. 
Liberalisln, then, is no ne\\' thing in the 
Church of England. The claim of the clergy 
to interpret very freely - often in a sense 
notoriously opposed to the meaning of their 
framers-large portions of the Church's for- 
mulæ can only be refused on a principle which 
involves the imputation of "dishonesty" to, 
it ß1ay be almost said, a ß1ajority among the 
clergy from the days of the Reformation down 
to the present, including the most famous and 
revered leaders of every school of thought. 
I n one respect, however, the Liberalism of 
the present day differs from that of all previous 
periods. 'fhe part of the authorised standards 
about which the old Latitudinarians found the 
least difficulty was the actual text of Scripture. 
They ,vere Inore or less aware of the apparent 
inconsistencies and contradictions to be found 
in Scripture-even in the New 'festament. 
'rhey ,vere a,vare how far the Creeds and 
Articles had gone, in the settlement of disputed 
6 
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questions, beyond what could really be proved 
by the authority of the sacred writers. They 
were consequently indisposed to define where 
the Bible had not defined, or to erect great 
systems of doctrine upon the basis of chance 
expressions or isolated texts, obscure passages 
or passages apparently contradicted by other 
passages. Occasionally they might even throw 
out hints which pointed to differences in cer- 
tainty or authority between one part of the 
Scriptures and another. But it was just the 
most liberal-n1inded of the older Divines who 
would have been most ready to "subscribe" 
the actual text of Scripture if they could only 
be dispensed from subscribing elaborate defini- 
tions like the Athanasian Creed, or Articles 
which, as they were aware, represented but a 
fleeting and compromising phase of theological 
opInIon. 
The distinctive note of the Ijberalism 
which began to appear about the middle of 
the nineteenth century was that it is the actual 
letter of the Bible itself which it claÏIns to 
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interpret in a liberal Inanner. It is the virtu- 
ally new science of historical criticism that 
has created the phase of theological opinion 
which is usually understood by the word 
Liberalisln at the present day. It is unneces- 
sary here to analyse the intellectual influences 
which have led to this new attitude to\vards 
the Bible. Closer study of the Scriptures 
thelnsel ves has gone hand in hand \vith wider 
knowledge and closer study of other religions, 
other sacred books, other ancient writings of 
all kinds. Thomas Arnold once expressed 
the wish that SOlne one should do for the 
Old 'festament \vhat Niebuhr had done for 
Roman History. Arnold's aspiration has 
been abundantly satisfied by the labours of 
Ewald, Graf, )(uenen, "r ellhausen, and a 
host of other inquirers. 'fhe result has been 
not unlike the result of Xiebuhr's labours 
upon Ilolnan History. No competent scholar 
now claims for the Pentateuch a Inore his- 
torical character than Niebuhr allowed for 
the earlier parts of Livy; or claims for the 
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historical books in general any greater Im- 
munity from error in detail, from the dis- 
torting influences of theological or national 
prejudice, than can be claimed for the ancient 
chronicles of other peoples. And, when we 
turn to the religious ideas of the books, it is 
now admitted on all hands that the Old 'resta- 
ment exhibits a gradual evolution from the 
polytheistic religion and the crude ethics of a 
barbarous tribe to the purest l\Ionotheism and 
the loftiest ethical standard known to the 
pre-Christian world. N or has this critical 
attitude towards the Old Testament been 
without its influence upon our ideas about 
the New. Competent scholars lnay differ con- 
siderably as to the measure of change which 
the critical study of the New 'Testament writ- 
ings has necessitated in traditional views as 
to date, authorship, and historical credibility; 
but, while no sober critic supposes that our 
confidence in the historical character of the 
New Testament has been shaken to anything 
like the extent \vhich has been the case with 
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regard, for instance, to the Pentateuch or the 
Book of Daniel, no one will any longer assert 
that the Gospels are wholly free fronl error 
in detail, or defend the vie\v of Inspiration 
,vhich ,vas common among Christians of all 
schools a century ago. But I will not go on 
describing a change of opinion with \vhich 
everyone is familiar. 'Yhat I aIn concerned 
with here is the bearing of these changes in 
the theological situation upon the position of 
I.liberals in the Church of England. 
It is obvious that in an essay like the 
present it will be quite impossible to argue in 
favour of any particular theological position. 
I shaH not attelnpt to discuss \vhether each 
or all of the opinions comlnonly described as 
liberal are true, or whether their propagation 
is desirable. I must assume that we are agreed 
(1) that considerable changes are necessary 
in the old-fashioned ideas about the truth, 
authority, and inspiration of Scripture- par- 
ticularly, though not exclusively, of the Old 
rrestament; (2) that it is desirable that the 
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clergy should study the questions to ,vhich 
their altered attitude towards Scripture inevit- 
ably gives rise; and (3) that the position of 
a clergyman should not be closed to those who 
arrive, whether before or after ordination, at 
what are commonly called the more advanced 
results on such questions. I write from the 
point of view of a Liberal in rrheology, and 
what I write is not likely to appeal to any 
,vho are not already more or less of the SaIne 
mind. The questions which I propose to 
discuss are: (i.) the justifiability of a liberal 
position in a clergyman who is required, as 
the condition of his ordination, to subscribe 
certain formulæ; (ii.) the limits of permissible 
latitude in the interpretations of such formulæ ; 
and (iii.) the prospects of theological Liberal- 
ism in the Church of England. 
(i.) 
"he principle upon which a man is justi- 
fied in subscribing or using a formula which 
does not, understood in the natural and literal 
sense, represent the actual state of his belief, 
is mainly, I take it, this-that for such pur- 
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po
es words must be taken to mean \"hat they 
are generally understood to mean. lVhen a 
modern man takes the oath of allegiance, he 
certainly does not intend to do all the things 
\vhich " allegiance n would haye been held to 
mean by a Tudor king or a Tudor parliament 
or the general opinion of that epoch: but 
nobody supposes that he does, and therefore 
he is not guilty of perjury or lying or dis- 
honesty when he takes the oath. Few people 
\vill accuse of dishonesty a radical melnber \"ho 
takes the oath, though he would be prepared, 
under certain circulnstances, to join in the for- 
cible establishInent of a Republic. N or, even 
when the first or the second Act of Unifor- 
lnity was passed, was it the intention of King 
or Parliament to exclude from the ministry 
of the Church of England all ".ho, if they had 
thought the Inatter out for themselves. \vould 
have arrived at conclusions about the relation 
between faith and \vorks, or about the Euchar- 
ist or Baptism, lnore or less at yariallCe with 
the Articles. The Inost that \vas required 
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,vas that they should be silent about such 
differences. l"he inevitable progress of theo- 
logical opinion practically extended the limits 
generally recognised as compatible with 
honesty long before the growth of modern 
Li beralism. 
The older Latitudinarians had, as we have 
seen, little difficulty or reservation in declaring 
their belief in the Bible. And the terlns used 
in assenting to the Bible are much stronger 
and more unambiguous than any now elll- 
ployed-at least since 1865, when the present 
declaration of Assent was substituted for a 
much stronger one-with regard to the Prayer 
Book or Articles of Religion. The candidate 
for Ordination is still required to say, "I un- 
feignedly believe the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament." That is a very 
much stronger and more personal declaration of 
belief than the vague" I assent to the 'fhirty- 
nine Articles of Religion and to the Book of 
Common Prayer. . . I believe the doctrine 
of the Church of England as therein set forth 
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to be agreeable to the 'V ord of God." And 
if, in the early days of Biblical Criticism, 
anyone had scrupled to take the first pledge, 
though he might have found no difficulty 
with the second, he would ha ve much to 
say for hilnself. He might certainly have 
alIeged that public opinion did not under- 
stand a candidate for Orders to pledge 
himself to any exact agreement "rith the 
In ore Calvinistic Articles or with the stronger 
sacramental implications of the Communion 
and Baptismal offices: but that there was no 
such general agreement that a mall n1ight 
announce belief in all the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and K e,v '"restament, although he 
regarded the early chapters of Genesis as 
Inythical and the book of Daniel as a ,,,ork of 
fiction. ....\ pupil of Dr Arnold's, who had been 
struck by the applicability of Niebuhr's doubts 
to early IIebre,v History, lnight ,veIl have felt 
such a difficulty about enlarging the liInits of 
permissible latitude ill interpretation. But at 
the present day such a line call hardly be taken 
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by the advocate of strict subscription. For it 
is precisely about the Bible that the need for 
latitude is most generally feJt. 'l
here is no 
instructed clergyman of the present day who 
really believes every word of the Old and New 
Testaments-which would be the obvious and 
prima facie meaning of "I unfeignedly believe 
all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament." There is scarcely to be 
found a learned, or even an instructed, clergy- 
man under (say) sixty years of age who does not 
recognise that large portions of the Old Testa- 
ment are unhistorical, that the Second Petrine 
Epistle is or may be pseudonymous, that there 
are in the Gospels discrepant versions of 
our Lord's acts and sayings which cannot all 
be true. These things are now admitted by 
the very zealots of Orthodoxy-by those who 
most loudly clamour for the silencing of other 
opinions of ,vhich they disapprove. I twill 
suffice to quote a few of the things ,vhich 
have been said about the Bible by the Bishop 
who has most strenuously and constantly Ìn- 
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sisted u pOll a strict interpretation of clerical 
obligations in this matter. 
"Their highest praise," says the Bishop of 
Birmingham, in reference to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, " is that we now see them to 
be defective" (Lux .JIundi, 1st ed., p. 330). 
" Various are the degrees of this inspiration" 
(po 342). " There is a profound air of historical 
truthfulness pervading the Old 'l"'estament 
record from Abraham down,vards"; not, it is 
implied, before Abraham (p. 351). "Thus the 
Church cannot insist upon the historical char- 
acter of the earliest records as she can on 
the historical characters of the Gospels or 
the 
\cts" (p. 352). "Criticism distinguishes 
distinct stages in the growth of the lav. of 
'worship," i.e. .l\Ioses did 110t say things ,vhich 
the Bible says he did say. "The book of 
\Visdom . . . professes to be written by 
Solomon, but is certainly not written by 
him" (p. 35:3). FinalJy. the ,vriter asks 
whether the earlier narratives of Genesis are 
not "of the nature of myth" (p. 357). All 
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this IS very attenuated criticisln, but it IS 
enough for our purpose. 
'" e all remelnber the storm of opposition 
'which these mild utterances provoked in 1889. 
It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
services which the Bishop of Birmingham has 
rendered to the liberal cause by his courage 
in avowing what, by that time, almost all 
serious scholars thought, and by the tolera- 
tion which his influence has won for such views. 
But it does not lie in the mouth of such a pre- 
late to accuse of dishonesty those who disbelieve 
other historical events which are no less and 
no more contained in the" Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and Ne,v Testaments" than those 
which he doubts. l\Iuch stronger denials of 
facts or doctrines contained in the Old and 
New Testament could, of course, be quoted 
from the writings of the late Archbishop 
Temple, of Bishop l\Ioorhouse (late of l\Ian- 
chester), of the present Bishop of \ì\Tinchester, 
of prelates, Divinity Professors and private 
scholars without nUlnber, men who have risen 
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to high positions in the Church with general 
approval, and whom scarcely anyone accuses 
even of grave unorthodoxy, to say nothing 
of dishonesty. 1'he public opinion 'which 
approves of such men retaining the positions 
for which they have qualified by asserting 
their belief in all the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, and assent- 
ing to the Prayer Book and Articles, must 
be taken to have sanctioned the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, the Ordination declaration 
of belief in it, and the declaration of assent in 
a very liberal and non-natural sense. It can- 
not be said that a candidate for Orders is guilty 
of deception or dishonesty because he dis- 
believes (in their obvious sense) one part of 
the formularies, when the public in general 
knows very ,veIl that hi
 o,vn l\Ietropolitan, 
his own Bishop, his \Ticar, and the authorised 
instructor who taught him theology disbelieve 
the SaIne or other portions of them, and ac- 
quiesces in their doing so. 
(ii.) .. Hut," it will be said, "granting that 
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there IS a general consent to allow of some 
latitude in the interpretation of these formu- 
laries, are there to be no limits to such a 
latitude? Granted that Subscription does not 
mean what the words literally suggest, do they 
mean nothing at all ? Is there no 'doctrine of 
the Church of England' to which a candidate 
for orders may reasonably be held to pledge 
himself?" I answer" Certainly, there must 
be limits": and I think I shall carry with nle 
a general consent if I add: "'Vhat a candidate 
for Orders lllUSt be taken to pledge himself to 
is the essential doctrines of Christianity, as 
understood by the Church to whose ministry 
he aspires." The real difficulty arises when we 
proceed to ask: ""That are essential and what 
are unessential doctrines?" Attempts will be 
made in various quarters to substitute some 
other rigid, external test for that requirement 
of literal belief in every word contained in 
Bible, Prayer Book, and Articles which is 
admitted to be at the present day an excessive 
and impossible requirement. The most popu- 
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lar attempt to substitute another external test 
for the one which has been abandoned by tacit 
and universal consent put
 the creeds in the 
place of the Bible and the Articles. No,v I am 
far from denying that the creeds - not on 
account of any difference in the terms in ,vhich 
the clergyman assents to them-but because of 
the position which they practically hold in the 
,vorship, the theological belief, and the religious 
life of the great mass of Churchlnen have a 
claim to respect greater than the vast mass of 
historical facts and often inconsistent ideas 
contained in various parts of the Old and New 
'festaments. The great majority of instructed 
Churchmen ,viII admit, without a nloment's 
hesitation, that there are some things in Scrip- 
ture which they do not believe and do not 
expect others to believe: as to the Articles, 
they are seldom mentioned without derision 
and contenlpt by the very party in the Church 
of England which professes the fiercest zeal for 
dogmatic orthodoxy. But the average Church- 
man is less easily brought to admit that there 
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is anything in the creeds which he disbelieves. 
And yet even here cross-examination will 
probably reveal a considerable amount of more 
or less unconscious liberalising, allegorising, 
minimising, or other attempt to accommodate 
the ideas of the present to the radically 
different beliefs of a previous age. In the first 
place there is the Athanasian Creed, which 
declares that not merely unbelievers and U ni- 
tarians, but all believers in l\lonophysitism, Ap- 
pollinarianism which was imputed to 8t Cyril 
and now has adherents alnong those who think 
themselves most orthodox, or Nestorianism (a 
leaning to which school has been freely and 
plausibly attributed to some of our most 
dogmatic divines), are doomed to everlasting 
flames. I doubt if there is a Bishop in the 
Anglican Communion who really believes 
that appalling doctrine, without some kind 
or other of reservation quite unauthorised by 
the text of the creed or the actual meaning 
of those who put it there. Here, again, I 
may appeal to the authority of the Bishop 
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of Birmingham, ,vho has expressly admitted 
that these clauses go slightly beyond the 
real 11lind of the Church. Yet the Church 
of England attributes to the 
icene and 
Apostles' creeds no authority "rhich it does 
not attribute to the Athanasian. All three 
"ought thoroughly to be received and believed." 
But even in the t\VO less elaborate creeds there 
are clauses which many reputedly orthodox 
persons can only assent to with a good deal of 
what, \vhen used by more advanced I.Jiberals, is 
described as " strained," " non-natural," or even 
"disingenuous" interpretation. Few modern 
theologians, in declaring their belief in the 
"descent into Hell," believe in that literal 
preaching by the disembodied spirit of Christ 
to the spirits in a local Hades during the inter- 
val between Ilis death and H is Resurrection, 
\vhich was certainly Ineant by the Fathers and 
the early Church \vhen they inserted that clause 
in the creed. Fe\\p \vould be prepared to say 
that anyone \vho puts upon the idea of Christ's 
coming "to judge both the quick and the 
i 
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dead" the meaning which l\Iaurice and Kingsley 
put upon it has no right to remain clergymen of 
the Church of England. And yet the interpre- 
tation which dissolves the coming in judgement 
into a gradual process which is even now taking 
place in the events of the \vorld's history can 
hardly be called a literal interpretation. If it is 
asserted that these are not" essential doctrines," 
it may be replied that that is a matter of private 
opinion: and that there are many who regard 
such doctrines as the \Tirgin Birth of our Lord 
and His bodily Resurrection (not in the sense 
of a vision which historically occurred to the 
disciples, but in the sense of a literal reanima- 
tion of the body placed in the tomb) as no 
more essential to Christianity than the other 
matters, no less unhesitatingly asserted by the 
creeds, about which liberty of interpretation 
is practically conceded. There is no intelligible 
principle of interpretation according to 'which 
the belief in the everlasting punishment of 
heretics, in the descent into Hell, in the future 
coming of Christ, in the Resurrection of the 
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body, can be mitigated or spiritualised, 'which 
,vill not equally permit us to take the ,vord 
" Virgin" to mean a young ,voman, or to 
understand by "He rose again froln the dead" 
a vision of the risen and immortal Christ. It 
is impossible here to discuss the actual truth 
or the importance of these beliefs. I t is open, 
of course, to anyone to contend that the tolera- 
tion of the one set of opinions is, in his private 
opinion, desirable in the best interests of the 
Church, ,vhile that of the other set is undesir- 
able. "That is not open to any man of com- 
mon intellectual consistency or common moral 
honesty is to accuse the one kind of non-literal 
interpretation of dishonesty ,vhile he claims 
for himself, or concedes to his friends, the 
other instances of non-literal interpretation. 
But, I shall no"r be asked-it may be in 
SOlne quarters with gro,villg irritation and in- 
dignation-" Ilo,v far is this to go? 'Vhere 
do you put the limits of pern1Ìssible toleration? 
I f these historical statenlents may be explained 
away, why not the lllore distinctly doctrinal 
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statements? If the bodily Resurrection, why 
not every form of historical Resurrection? If 
the 'Tirgin Birth, why not the Incarnation, the 
Divinity of Christ, the Holy Trinity?" I 
admit that, so long as the matter is treated 
as a question of "honesty" or "veracity," 
it might be difficult to distinguish bet\veen 
the" explanations" or" interpretations" which 
everybody allo\vs and others \vhich would leave 
standing very little of what any average person 
would recognise as the Christian Religion. 
We have all-High Churchmen, Low Church- 
men, Broad Churchmen, moderate Liberals 
and extreme Liberals--gone too far to have 
any basis for accusing one another of "dis- 
honesty." The only people who ought really 
to be accused of at least intellectual "dis- 
honesty" are those clergymen ,vho pretend 
that they are themselves honest and everybody 
else dishonest. But the practical question is 
not now one of honesty, but of spiritual ex- 
pediency. I should be very sorry to draw up 
a list of the opinions which could not 
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" honestly" be held by a clergyn1al1 of the 
Church of England. But I could mention 
many opinions which ,vould Inake it extremely 
undesirable for a man to become a clergylnan 
of the Church of England in the interests of 
that Church itself, of his own religious life, and 
of the comn1unity generally. 
But, it ,,,ill be asked, ,,"Tho is to be the 
judge of this spiritual expediency?" I answer, 
.. Prilnarily, each man must judge for hilnself." 
But I will add that, in Inaking his decision, he 
will do well to pay regard to the actual state 
of religious opinion in the con1n1unity which he 
proposes to serve, and particularly (if he feels 
any doubt) to the judgement of the Bishop 
from whom he seeks ordination. I t is not 
the Thirty-nine Articles or the Declaration of 
Assent ,vhich create the practical difficulty, 
but the actual opinions of Churchmen. l\Iany 
congregations would be far Inore likely to be 
shocked and scandalised-far more likely to 
talk about dishonesty and unfaithfulness to 
ordination vows-if a clergyulan taught what 
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is actually contained in the A rlicles and 
some of the Homilies than if he taught 
many things which they condemn. I do not 
mean, of course, that an intending clergyman 
must simply make the present opinions of 
average Churchmen into his really operative 
standard of doctrine. That would involve the 
negation of all progress, of all intellectual 
honesty, of the very idea of a teaching ministry. 
I mean that there is a degree of incolnpati- 
bility between the individual's opinions and the 
dominant opinion of a religious society ,yhich 
makes his Ininistry in that communion quite 
possible and spiritually advantageous, and there 
is a degree which is inconsistent with it. In the 
Church of England the compulsory use of the 
Prayer Book and the Creeds still further limits 
the range of expedient latitude. A Inan lnay 
quite well use a Creed and a Liturgy in which 
there are occasional expressions which he has 
to explain in a non-natural way, or which grate 
upon his feelings. There are few thoughtful 
clergYlnell-High, Low, or Broad-who would 
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not admit that there are particular prayers, 
sentences, perhaps whole seryices ",'hich they 
\"ould like to alter considerably. At least a 
third of the clergy ,,"ould be very glad to change 
the present COllllnunion Office for that of the 
first l>rayer Book of Edward \TI. Strong 
Evangelicals dislike the Baptismal Office. 
Broad Church clergymen and nearly all lay- 
lnen dislike the Athanasian Creed. )lost of 
us \vould like to make some changes in 
the )Iarriage Service, in the adulatory State 
Prayers, in the proper Preface for "ThitsuHday. 
But it is generally adlnitted that it ".ould be 
unreasonable to leave the Church of England 
on account of such differences as these; such 
a degree of discrepancy bet\veen pri,.ate feeling 
and official profession is no greater than in a 
Church with no liturgy and no doctrinal stand- 
ards there must constantly and habitually be 
between the language of the lninister's extem- 
pore prayer or the hYlnn of his choosing and 
the private feelings and beliefs of the "rorship- 
per. But it is clear that no n1an can profitably 
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Ininister in a Church in which there is not a 
large body of common belief, feeling, and 
aspiration between himself and the religious 
cOlnmunity-at least, some considerable part 
of the community-whose devotions he leads, 
whom he instructs froIl1 the pulpit, whose 
moral and religious life he endeavours to 
stimulate and to guide. 
'Vhat are the limits of perlnissible or desir- 
able latitude of belief among the clergy, it 
is difficult to define with any exactitude. 
Opinions change from day to day: opinions 
\vhich twenty years ago \vould have caused a 
clergyman to be looked upon as an extreme 
Broad Churchman are now regarded as com- 
patible not merely with high office in the 
Church, but with a high repute for orthodoxy. 
I t is well known that some years ago Bishop 
'Vilberforce nearly refused to ordain, on 
account of his views about the Old Testament, 
a fello\v of a College, who is now universally 
respected as a "moderate" Theologian. A 
decade or so later another young fellow of a 
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college had an equally near escape írom re- 
jection under "Tilberforce's successor: he is 
now the most influential High Church Bishop 
of our day. So little is it possible to foresee 
the theological future. I do not think it 
possible to define with accuracy the exact 
beliefs which qualify or disqualify for the 
ministry of the Church of England: so 
much depends upon the tone of thought 
and feeling. The responsibility nlust rest 
with the individual who applies for orders, and 
with the individual Bishop who ordains. Of 
two In en ,vho hold substantially the SaIne 
opinions one may feel himself essentially in 
sympathy with the Church of England, may 
delight in its services, may believe in its future, 
and be happy and useful in its lninistry; ,,'hile 
another lnay be so lnuch irritated and estranged 
by the dOlninance not so l11uch of mere ignor- 
ance and bigotry as of a petty and fussy 
ecclesiasticisln alnong the clergy that he ,vill 
be happier and lnore useful in some other pro- 
fession or SOlne other Ininistry. I do Hot think 
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it possible to lay down any definite, hard and 
fast rule: but for fear of misunderstanding, 
] would say that I do not myself wish to see 
the ministry of the Church of England made 
accessible to persons who do not believe in 
r.fheism and human immortality, and ,,,ho do 
not recognise the unique and paramount char- 
acter of the Christian revelation in a sense 
,vhich lllakes it possible for them, without 
a feeling of unreality, to use the ordinary 
language of the Church about the Divinity 
of our Lord. But I aill quite aware that such 
definitions as these are no less patient of 
many interpretations than the actual phrases of 
the Creeds or Articles. There are, for instance, 
theologians enjoying a high reputation for 
Orthodoxy whose creed seems to llle to 
approximate to Pantheism rather than to 
'.fheism: but I have no desire to exclude such 
persons from the lllinistry of the Church so 
long as they do not feel, as I personally do 
feel, the incompatibility between 
he language 
which they use in their speculative moments 
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and the language 'which ordinary Christians 
and Theists have been in the habit of using 
towards and about God. 'fhe varieties of 
individual thought and feeling are so infinite 
that hard and fast definitions are impossible: 


· ,.., Ð ' · , 

JI T
 ala" '1a"EL '1 KPL(1"LÇ. 
I may add that the latitude already recog- 
nised by the courts seems fully to warrant all 
the toleration for which I contend: and those 
who most strenuously insist upon comparing 
clerical subscription to a cOlnmercial contract 
by which a man pledges himself to teach 
certain dogmas in return for a certain salary, 
must admit the authority of the courts to 
detern1ine what that contract Ineans. I will 
say nothing of the judgement in the Gorham 
case, which allO'wed the denial of " Baptislnal 
regeneration," and in the Bennett case, \vhich 
tolerated language about the .. real l'>resence" 
equally inconsistent 'with the obvious andprima 
lacic meaning of various statenlents in the 
Prayer Hook and .L\rticles. J \vill only call 
attention to the fact that in the case of Dr 
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Rowland "Tilliams and Henry Bristow lVïlson 
it was decided that it is not inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Church of England: 
(1) To deny that all parts of the Bible are 
inspired; to deny that the Bible as 
a whole is the word of God, or to 
speak of Holy Scriptures as "an 
expression of devout reason" or as "the 
written voice of the congregation," or 
to maintain that the writers of the Old 
Testament were fallible. 
(2) To speak of the idea of " merit by trans- 
fer" as a fiction and to hold that justi- 
fication by faith means "the peace of 
mind or sense of Divine approval which 
comes of trust in a righteous God." 
(3) To express a hope that the punishment 
of the wicked is not everlasting. 
The principles of interpretations which can 
reconcile these doctrines 'with the plain language 
of the Ordinal, of the Articles, and of the 
Athanasian Creed, are principles under which, 
if logically and impartially applied, no Liberal 
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for whose presence among the clergy of the 
Church this essay is an apology need fear con- 
demnation. And it is only by such principles 
of interpretation, and by acknowledging the 
authority of the tribunal which acts upon 
them, that any decided High Churchman or 
any decided Evangelical can justify his position 
in the Church of England after the distinctive 
tenets of each had been condeInned by the 
ecclesiastical judge. 
(iii.) So far, I have merely pleaded for tolera- 
tion of the opinions commonly called" liberal" 
in the ministry of the Church of England. 
But, it may be asked, ,vhat are the prospects 
of Liberal Theology in that Church? The 
widest and truest sense of the term, Liberal- 
ism, as I understand it, expresses a general 
attitude of mind to,vards theology rather 
than a definite set of opinions. I t repre- 
sents the attitude of those ,vho are anxious 
that religious kno,vledge and religious ideas 
shall keep pace with the advance of other 
kinds of knowledge, and who recognise that 
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large re-interpretations, restatements-nay, re- 
constructions-of theological belief are neces- 
sary if Christian belief is to be placed in 
harmony ,vith the results of modern science, 
nlodern criticism, and modern philosophy. 
No doubt, when the matter is put in that way, 
it may well be suggested that in that sense we 
are all Liberals now-all educated and reflect- 
ing persons at least. rfhat such is the case 
is, indeed, just what I ,vant to contend. But 
for my present purpose it is impossible to 
avoid using the term as the designation of a 
particular school of opinion. By Liberalism 
in the more distinctive or party sense I mean 
simply the view of those who go somewhat 
beyond average clerical opinion in their de- 
Inand for this kind of re-construction. '''hat, 
then, are the prospects of Liberalism, so 
understood, in the Church of England; or 
rather (since Iny subject is Clerical Liberalism) 
what are the prospects of its growing and 
prevailing among the clergy of that Church? 
There can be no doubt that the ad vance 
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of liberal opinions goes on with rapid strides. 
Critical opinions about the Bible are spreading 
among those of the younger clergy - I am 
afraid they are hardly the lnajority-who read 
and think at all seriously. The Old Testmnent 
has almost ceased to be even a difficulty. Any 
critical opinion about the authorship, the date, or 
even the historicity of its books expressed with 
moderation and reverence, lllay be privately 
or publicly avowed ,vithout much obloquy- 
almost any,vhere but in thf' pulpit. I t is even 
perlnissible--in most, ifnot all, clerical circles- 
to express great deference for Biblical Criticism 
in general. N or is it definitely denied that the 
methods 'which have proved so successful in 
unray'elling the probleln of the Old Testament 
may legitimately be applied to the New. And 
even when ,ve come to particular results of 
criticisln, progress is being made. The com- 
posite character of the Synoptic Gospels-the 
existence of different strata in their narrative- 
is never denied; in short, the critical and his- 
torical way of looking at the Gospels is spread- 
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ing. rrhe J ohannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel is more and more being treated as an 
open question. Ideas of this kind grow apace. 
1725 of the clergy recently signed a de- 
claration which expressed the "desire that, 
as many of the clergy have already, with 
advantage to Christian faith and with a 
general assen t on the part of their rulers, 
welcomed important results of a patient, 
reverent, and progressive criticism of the Old 
1.'estament, so the clergy, as Christian teachers, 
may no,v receive authoritative encouragement 
to face the critical problems of the New 
Testalnent with entire candour." That de- 
claration would doubtless have been signed 
by thousahds more but for the industriously 
propagated suggestion that the declaration 
really meant more than its actual words 
conveyed. But, for all this, I am far from 
looking at the present intellectual tone of 
the Church of England with any approach to 
optimism. Only to a very small extent is the 
change of attitude in the clergy revealed in 
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their pulpit teaching. The laity kno"r ,,'hat 
the clergy preach; they do not know ,,,hat 
they think. And ,,,hat is preached more and 
more fails to appeal to the lay mind. The 
alienation in thought and feeling between laity 
and clergy advances more rapidly than the 
ed ucation and enlightenment of the clergy. 
l\Ioreover, though criticism 111ay be in a general 
way tolerated or even approved, the line is very 
sharply drawn, the moment criticism threatens 
to conflict with established dogmas. There is, 
indeed, a much larger number of decided 
Liberals among the clergy than is commonly 
suspected. They number hundreds, if not 
thousands; and their number gro,vs daily. 
Eyen the majority are becoming more and more 
critical, or at best tolerant of criticisln. But 
after all, the dominant tone of clerical opinion 
compounds for liberality (or at least silence and 
vagueness) about critical questions by increased 
and exaggerated emphasis upon the creeds- 
the ('reeds interpreted in a literal and tra- 
ditional Inanner-and also upon a body of 
B 
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sacramental and sacerdotal dogma which is not 
to be found in any of the Church's formulæ. 
Even where there is some considerable liber- 
ality of thought, a '5acerdotal tone relnains. 
which repels the average layman far more than 
critical or doctrinal narrowness. Occasionally 
one discovers men of very advanced liberal 
views who retain the practices and Inuch of 
the language of thorough-going Ritualism. I 
am not without sympathy for the position 
of men who have outlived their earlier creed 
without having lost the æsthetic tastes which 
were once associated with it; but I strongly 
feel that the very last ,yay to restore the 
harmony between lay and clerical feeling 
which the Oxford l\lovement destroyed is by 
attempting to combine a secret and esoteric 
Rationalism or a sceptical " Pragmatism" 
with the externals of a Sacerdotalism whose 
intellectual basis has really been abandoned. 
l'he influence of the continental l\Iodernists 
is already beginning powerfully to affect 
our younger High Churchmen; but if they 
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want to command the intellectual respect 
accorded to 1\1. Loisy and his associates, they 
Inust imitate them in a voiding an exaggerated 
stress upon the externals of Religion. l\lany 
rites and usages which are tolerable enough 
where they have long been a matter of course, 
become incompatible \vith genuine 1.iberalisn1 
and injurious to 
piritual Religion ,vhen forced 
by indi\?idual clergymen upon a community 
which deliberately rejected theln three cen- 
turies ago. X 0 doubt many of the changes 
introduced by the Oxford 1\lovelnent into 
Anglican worship are now generally accepted; 
but the forcing of unaccustolned and illegal 
ritual upon unwilling congregations can only 
be justified by a vie". of the Church and its 
authority \vhich is impossible to one \vho has 
absorbed anything of the spirit of 1\L l,oisy or 
the I tali an 
lodernists. 
The ,,?orst feature in the outlook is the 
decline in the supply of able candidates for 
orders. The scnnty supply of ,veIl-educated 
and broad-olindcd clergynlen is the chief 
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obstacle to the gro".th of devout and reason- 
able religious Liberalism among the laity. 
The decline of Church-going aillong educated 
laymen and the unwillingness of educated men 
to take orders advance together: they act and 
react upon one another. l\Ien will not go to 
Church to hear views about the damnation 
of heretics,1 about the Fall, about the A tone- 
ment, about Absolution and Sacraments which 
they have ceased to believe; or, on the other 
hand, to listen to discourses so llloderate that it 
is ÏInpossible to discover what the preacher 
really thinks about just the questions 'which 
interest thoughtful people. Clerical vocations 
seldom emerge out of families in which the 
father and mother have ceased to attend 


1 J have just come back from hearing in an Oxford 
Church a sermon by a very young man in which it was 
clearly taught that" Arius, Socinus, and all the wretched 
heretics of the present day" would be damned everlastingly. 
That is the sort of thing which is emptying the Churches. 
The sermon disclosed amazing ignorance of the simplest 
critical facts, and not one single spark of Christian Charity 
or even of religious feeling. I mention this trifling fact 
lest it should be said that teaching of this type is quite 
obsolete. It is happily obsolescent. 
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Church, and in ,vhich the clergy are never 
Inentioned ,vith intellectual respect. 
But nothing is more useless than mere 
lamentation oyer the decline of rational 
Religion. Enough has been said, perhaps, to 
suggest to those whom the vast practical 
acti vities of the ecclesiastical machine do not 
blind to the plain facts of the case that ,ve are 
approaching, if we have not reached, an intel- 
lectual crisis precisely sÏlnilar to that which 
is going on upon the continent. The most 
cheering event of our times has been the 
growth of a liberal religious movement-pro- 
foundly religious as 'well as liberal-among the 
clergy of France and Italy. 'fhe Papacy has 
done what it could to crush that movelnent. 
Our ecclesiastical rulers do not possess ,;imilar 
powers of repres
ion: but they are very power- 
ful notwithstanding, and we ha,.e a right to 
look to them not Inerely for abstinence from 
such mallifesto
 a<.; the recent Encyclical, but 
for SOBle positive help in the task of theo- 
logical reconstruction. I n trying to ans,ver 
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the question .. \ Vhat can be done!", I alll 
thinking especially of the things which seem 
to require combined and corporate effort, and 
which IllOst distinctly demand the leadership 
and assistance of the Bishops and other highly 
placed ecclesiastics. If the kind of theological 
reconstruction of which I alll thinking neces- 
sarily involved the holding of ,vhat are COlll- 
monly considered advanced liberal opinions, it 
would, of course, be useless to look to the 
present episcopal bench for help; but the sort 
of obsolete teaching of which we IllOst 'want 
to get rid is teaching in which fe\\r of our 
Bishops really believe. For our ilnluediate 
purpose, at least a third of the Bishops Juay 
be regarded as I 
iberals, and a Illuch larger 
nUlllber are sufficiently in touch with the spirit 
of their age to be quite capable of appreciating 
the importance of encouraging mnong the 
clergy a more open-minded attitude towards 
what may be conveniently called Illodern 
thought than is at present at all COlumOIl. I 
want, in the few pages which reluain to me, to 
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suggest what they Inight do to counteract that 
alienation of educated laYlnen from the Church 
'which is endangering the very existence of 
Christianity among us. 
(1) I am not one of those who expect great 
results of any kind from monster Assenlblies 
of Bishops. Even alnong those \,"ho believe 
in the infallibility of such Assemblies, the more 
authoritatiye and the more intelligent opinion 
attaches little weight to mere numbers: it is 
only a .. Inorally unanilnous" vote that earries 
weight. In such ....\ssemblies \veight and 
nUlnbers rarely go together. All the learning 
and the ability of the Roman Church "'ere 
against the decree of }>apal Infallibility, but it 
was carried nevertheless by the nunlerical pre- 
ponderance of the Bishops ,,
ho presided over 
tiny dioceses in Italy or larger areas in still 
Inore backward regions. 'fhe power of such 
Âssemblies for good is 
Inall: their po\ver for 
evil is large. In the present state of opinion, 
the lllost that can be hoped for is that there 
will be no pronouncements tending to the 
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narrowing of our Church, no putting back the 
hands of the theologica] clock. 'Vith the 
spectacle of the Papal Encyclical before their 
eyes-the dismay it has produced among in- 
telligent Romanists and the open delight it 
has occasioned to the a vowed enemies of all 
Christianity-it is to be hoped that the more 
liberal and learned minority of the Anglican 
Episcopate may at least have influence enough 
to stop reactionary pronouncements. Could 
there not even be carried SOlne very Inoderate 
and general declaration in favour of sober and 
honest criticism, some repudiation of obsolete 
and literalist" theories of inspiration"? Such 
a declaration would be of value both in defend- 
ing clergymen-I aln not thinking nlerelyof 
advanced "Liberals," but of all who accept 
any of the critical results at all-from charges 
of dishonesty, and of convincing" the plain 
man" that, when an individual clergYlnan 
assures him that the acceptance of such and 
such a position is compatible with Christianity 
and Churchmanship, he is not expressing 
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merely a private opinion, but one generally 
recognised in the Church. Even if such a 
declaration were proposed and supported by a 
considerable minority of the Bishops, it would 
be a valuable note of progress to set off against 
the calamitous defiance of all rnodern thought 
by the Pope, and the silent, if unwilling, 
acq uiescence of the Roman Episcopate. 'rhe 
general public kno'v enough of the "Tay 
Bishops are made to be a\vare that the prelates 
whose opinions on such nlatters really count 
are usually a minority. 
(2) But it is chiefly as individuals that the 
lnore liberal Bishops can help those \vho are 
struggling to elnancipate the Church frOln the 
dead-,veight of obsolete opinion. The most 
obvious ,yay in which they can do this is by 
placing no difficulties in the way of liberal- 
nlinded candidates for orders. There are 
already In:tny Bishops to ,vhom ,ve could send 
such Inen \vith little fear of their rejection. 
SOlne of the lnost personally orthodox prelates 
are, it is right to acknowledge, very tolerant 
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in this and in other ,vays. But something 
more than bare toleration of liberal opinions 
is wanted if the right kind of Inen are to 
be encouraged to take orders. The general 
feeling among the abler undergraduates who 
are possible candidates for orders is that 
the whole 'weight of Church opinion-of the 
Bishops, of the clergy, of all recognised organs 
and representatives of Church opinion--is dead 
against the honest facing of intellectual diffi- 
culties, against the honest recogllition of the 
results of liberal criticism and modern thought. 
This affects theln in two ways. It Inakes them 
dou bt the honesty of taking orders, and still 
Inore it puts them out of sympathy with the 
whole institution. 'rhey cannot feel much 
enthusiasm for a l\linistry in which they 
'will be made to feel that they are at best 
tolerated outsiders. \Vhen we remember the 
enormous power of calling attention to their 
utterances which Bishops possess-by preach- 
ing, by visitation charges, by writing-it can- 
not be said that they have done luuch to diffuse 
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laity, or to encourage the more intelligent 
candidates for orders. 'Ve have at least SOIne 
six or seven English Bishops \\'hose theological 
opinions are as liberal as those of Bishop 
l\loorhouse, 'who recently resigned the see 
of l\lanchester. Among the present Arch- 
bishops and Bishops there are some to 'whom 
Liberals owe some gratitude, but hardly one 
of them has " spoken out," or used his 
influence to encourage liberally - minded 
clergymen, as he did. '1'00 often, when an 
enlightened and scholarly divine becolnes a 
Bishop, his principal all1 bition seeIns to be- 
by his appointn1ents, by fuhninations about 
" distincti,-e Church teaching" or "the Canon 
J
aw," by denouncing little irregularities of a 
non-ritualistic character, by vague talk about 
the Catholic Church, and at all e,-ents by 
scrupulous silence on e'
ery question upon 
which inquiring Churchmen 1l1ight naturally 
look to him for guidance, to persuade his 
clergy-and particularly the ultra-sacerdotalist 
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section of them-that he (the Bishop) is not 
so black as he has been painted. 'rhe clergy 
naturally take their cue froIn the Bishops. 
The more reactionary a young clergyman is, 
the Inore boldly and blatantly he airs his crude 
opinions about Confession, the Church, the 
Sacraments. 'rhe lllore intelligent his opinions, 
the Inore he is tempted to take refuge in vague 
platitudes which will offend no one. 
(3) The real strength of Anti-liberalist}] in 
the Church is to be found in the theological 
colleges. I t is in the long run the Seminaries 
that have ruined the Church of !lome. Yon 
have only to contrast the state of clerical 
opinion (till recently) in Italy 'with its state ill 
Catholic Germany, the state of the clerical 
mind in the Church of England 'with the 
tone of the Scotch Presbyterian Churches, to 
appreciate the difference bet\\Teen a theological 
education in a university and a theological 
education in a Seminary. A Scotch candidate 
for the ministry spends four years in studying 
theology under a variety of professors-all 
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men of fairly advanced years and real learn- 
ing in some special branch of theology, often 
scholars of European reputation. They are 
men of different opinions, some of them prob- 
ably decidedly liberal, all of them scholars 
,vho approach the subject with a desire for 
intellectual thoroughness. In a word, the 
instruction is eminently "wissenschaftlich." 
An English candidate for orders (if he be a 
university Inan) goes (generally for one year) 
to a college of t"
enty or thirty men, 'where a 
l
rincipal and one or t"ro other teachers-the 
latter often \rery young men, chosen for ability 
no doubt, but also for their loyalty to a party 
creed-attempt to teach al1 branches of 
theology. 'Ylth the best will in the world, 
it 'would not be possible to communicate any 
adequate kno\vledge of scientific theology, to 
initiate Inen into the spirit of theological 
research, to lay any adequate basis for future 
study in one year, much interrupted (perhaps 
rightly) by yery frequent services, religious 
addresses, retreats, and devotional exercises of 
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various kinds, and by some amount of practical 
work. And, as a matter of fact, the type of 
theology taught at the larger and more 
popular theological colleges is, for the most 
part, an ad vanced Sacerdotalism. I do not 
deny that sOlnetimes the elementary principles 
and results of criticism are taught-probably 
not without a little "economy." But all 
that J have heard, and hear, of the training 
which these colleges supply suggests that 
their atmosphere is uncongenial to thought, to 
freedom, to inquiry. They foster an intensely 
ecclesiastical spirit. At best the interest of 
the Inen is absorbed by the purely practical 
and devotional side of lleligion: at the worst 
attention is concentrated upon the distinctive 
tenets of a strongly partisan theology. Often 
there is considerable pressure put upon the 
student to go to confession, and the importance 
or efficacy of Priestly .A bsolution is constantly 
insisted upon. They tend to inspire a sense 
not merely of the dignity and sacredness 
of the clerical vocation, but of the vast 
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difference between Priest and layman. For 
this state of things it is impossible not to hold 
the Bishops partially responsible. 1\lost of the 
colleges are entirely or partly under episcopal 
control. Yet ho\v often the Principal or 
Vice-principal \vhom a Bishop appoints to his 
theological college is a higher and narro,ver 
Churchman than himself! One or t,vo of 
the more liberal Bishops have attempted to 
set up 
man theological schools of a n10re 
moderate and reasonable complexion. The 
best results have follo,ved froln these efforts: 
but it Inay be doubted 'whether there exists in 
an England a theological coHege in \vhich 
the tone is as enlightened. as intellectual. as 
liberal as it is in the seminary of a certain 
modernising French Archbishop. 
In \\ray
 like these the Bishops Inight help 
us. Of course some of the things I ha'"e asked 
for can only be expected fronl those Bishops 
\vhose own theological opinions are more de- 
cidedly liberal; but there are fe,v of their lord- 
ships who do not more or less appreciate the 
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value of an intellectually open state of mind. 
of the desire to know, of the desire honestly to 
face difficulties. Let it be remembered that 
the repression of opinion-the rejection of a 
candidate for orders, the denunciation of some 
clergyman for holding a certain opinion, the 
'worrying of an incumbent into resignation, the 
withdrawal of a curate's licence, the passing 
over of Liberals in the distribution of patron- 
age, the encouragement given to some hope- 
lessly ignorant and incompetent piece of 
apologetics-exercises a depressing and deter- 
rent effect which is not confined to those 'who 
hold the particular vie\v \vhich lllay be in 
question. "Then a thoughtful undergraduate 
hears from a Bishop in the pulpit that a man 
who does not believe the Virgin Birth or the 
personality of the Devil cannot be a Christian, 
or at all events a clergyman, it is not only the 
man who has definitely rejected those beliefs, 
but the man who realises the difficulty of the 
questions who is discouraged. He may kno\v 
that the latter opinion involves philosophical 
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difficulties. while the former raises a host 
of critical questions upon which Christian 
scholars are di \Tided, and he does not kno'
,r 
what effect further study (before or after his 
ordination at twenty-three) may haye upon 
his mind. If he is told that one answer to 
the question ,viII ruin his clerical career, he 
is dissuaded from thinking further of holy 
orders. 'l"here are much less "ad \Tanced " 
pieces of Liberalism than doubts about the 
Virgin Hirth ,,,hich induce n1en to giye 
up the idea of being ordained, and which 
would have no such effect if they could 
hear from a Bishop-in public-that they 
constitute no valid objection to ordination; 
nay, that they are (as is very likely the case) 
shared by the Bishop himself. I have no 
hesitation in saying that SOlne of the episcopal 
sermons ,ve have heard in Oxford, ho"Tever 
excellent on the purely practical side, ha\Te 
by their intellectual-or anti-intellectual -tone 
done much to discourage thoughtful men fronl 
be cOIning clergYluen. ..And, after all, it is not 
9 
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only possible clergymen who have souls. The 
thoughtful layman, intending to remain a 
layman, might often be helped to remain a 
Christian if he could feel that those who 
represent the Church had got some kind of 
an answer to the difficulties which he feels. 
And yet it must be admitted that the limits 
of what can be done for our cause by persons 
in authority are soon reached. I t was not by 
episcopal support that the Oxford l\Iovement 
won its short-lived influence among the 
educated laity, or its present ascendancy 
among the clergy. I do not for a moment 
suppose-I am not sure that I desire-a 
similar triumph for a liberal "party." The very 
success of a liberal party dooms it to extinction. 
As soon as an opinion becomes common, it 
ceases to be thought distinctively liberal. 
When they see the extent to ,vhich the 
opinions which forty or even twenty years ago 
were regarded as liberal almost beyond the 
limits of toleration have already leavened the 
Church, Liberals need have no fear as to the 
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continuous advance of clerical opinion. That 
in a country like England-where (in spite of 
theological colleges, of clergy-houses, and of 
"religious orders") the clergy are in contact 
with the ordinary currents of lay opinion, and 
breathe the atmosphere of free discussion- 
there will ultimately be all the liberty "
e 
want as regards criticism, and the theological 
questions ,,
hich can be affected by critical 
opinions-of this I have no doubt whatever. 
The danger is that by the time that result 
is accomplished the alienation of ordinary 
lay thought and feeling from the clergy and 
"the Churches" will be too complete to be 
restored, and that a better understanding may 
still be impeded by an ecclesiasticism of tone 
and sentiment ,vhich "pill ha\re survived the 
theology that gave it birth. 1 f the laity lose 
the habit of Church-going, able and liberal 
serruons in the elnpty churches ,vill no 
more restore it than they do in Protestant 
Germany. If the idea that the position of 
a clergyman is a suitable one for luen \vho 
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might attain high success in other profes- 
sions once disappears, the Bishops of the 
future will appeal in vain for such candidates. 
Able men will not care to adopt a calling 
which has lost its influence. If these results 
are to be averted, there must be more boldness. 
more effort, and a more missionary spirit among 
us. If everyone would really teach up to the 
level of his own knowledge and conviction, the 
battle would be ,von. There Inust be more 
co-operation between the more moderate and 
the more advanced J
iberals. "T e must not be 
eager to accuse of heresy those who go a little 
further than oursel ves, or to disparage as 
narrow and illiberal those who do not go so far. 
I t is the simplest and most universally ad- 
mitted liberal principles that most want 
teaching and propagating. On the negative 
side it is the most universally abandoned 
positions that most want disclaiming. On the 
positive side it is the most e"sential truths of 
Theism and the Christian revelation that 
should fill the largest place in our teaching. 
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The eyentuaJ triunlph of Liberalism-on its 
destructive side-in the ,"orId at large is 
certain: the triun1ph of Liberal Christianity. 
or even Liberal Religion, is, alas! not so ,veIl 
assured. Ijberalisln ,,,ill triulnph, whether the 
clergy become liberal or not. That any form 
of H,eligion can exercise a "'ide influence 
without a clergy to teach it, history supplies 
us 'with no reason for supposing. I-Jiberal 
lleligion cannot prevail ,,'ithout a liberal 
clergy. h Like Priest, like People." 
"That changes "'e ought to agitate for in the 
forlnulæ or organisation of the Church it hardly 
belongs to this article to consider. The di
- 
crepancy bet,veen real opinion and apparent 
profession, the inevitableness of which I ha\'"e 
adn1Ìtted, is not a good thing in itself. 'Ye 
ought to try and diminish it. For the in11ne- 
diate present, I suggest that our objects should 
be-the optional use of the A thanasian Creed; 
the substitution of a prolnise to use the Prayer 
Rook for the declaration of assent; the substitu- 
tion ill the Ordinal of the 111Ïlder answer about 
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the Bible required of priests for the stronger 
one demanded of deacons; the removal of a 
few admittedly obsolete forms and expressions 
from the Prayer Book. 'Ve shall not get even 
these things in a day. But the agitation for 
them will do good. The time may come 
when the proposal to substitute the original 
Nicene Creed (in which the clauses that n10st 
trouble conscience are absent) for the present 
Constantinopolitan formula may receive a re- 
spectful hearing; but that day is not to-day. 
Perhaps it may be to-morrow. 
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THE layman ,vho ,,-rites as a liberal in Church 
matters represents an in1mense constituency. 
Liberal clergymen are in a minority, though 
by no Ineans in a contemptible minority, among 
their brethren. But it is safe to say that at 
all events among lay churchrnen who have 
been to a good school and who read something 
beside the newspaper, the great majority are 
in sOlne 'iense liberal. In some sense is 
emphatic; because liberalism Inay take many 
forms, good and bad. Too often it takes the 
fornl of indifference, or of carping criticism: 
this is the Charybdis into \vhich those \vho 
avoid the Scylla of ecclesiasticislIl often fall. I 
have no clailn to represent the ecclesiastically- 
13:> 
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minded layman, and I have no wish to repre- 
sent the indifferent layman. But I intend to 
try to represent the point of view of the lay- 
man to whom religion is a reality, not the 
whole of life, but its noblest and most ideal 
side, who thinks of his church \vith a stir of 
emotion, and realises how poverty-stricken his 
life \vould be without it, who is determined 
that his children shall enjoy the religious privi- 
leges which he has himself enjoyed, who feels, 
as he grows elderly, a constantly increasing 
tendency to lean upon the common life of the 
Church, and to face the problems of our time 
in the Anglican ranks. 


1. 


But is not this the attitude of conservatism? 
Does any large number of the faithful laity 
desire far-going reforms? Are churchmen not 
content to remain as they are? I t seems to 
lne strange that these questions should even 
be put. On whichever side we look, 'we see 
great changes going on, and still greater up- 
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heavals threatening. In politics the state of 
matters is very unstable. A secularist socialist 
party is gro"ring stronger and stronger. \Ve 
see the utInost unrest among the nations of 
the Continent, and Asia is growing every year 
In ore in1patient of European predon1Ïnance. 
And in religion everything seems in a flux; 
manners changing, Sunday observance dying 
down, vast In asses of the people becon1ing 
mere indifferent spectators of the life of religion, 
secularisln invading the school, and parents 
throwing aside all responsibility for the religious 
training of their children. No one who really 
considers the signs of the times can cherish a 
light heart as regards the future of the Church: 
while to those who are naturally unhopeful 
the days tnay 'well seem like those days before 
the Flood, when Inen ate and drank and 
nlarried, until the heavy hand of God fell on 
them suddenly. 
'Ve see the forces of dissolution '\'orking 
everywhere; and ,ve see the forces of con- 
servatisln gathered together against thenl; and 
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in some places-in Russia, in politics; at Rome, 
in religion - for the time, triumphant and 
determined to crush the enemy. Few times 
have there been when to advocate moderate 
and reasonable reforms would seem so hopeless. 
Yet it is moderate and reasonable reforms 
which we of the English Church are bound to 
ad vocate. The English nation is one of the 
Inost conservative and slow - moving of all 
nations. And the English Church is, by the 
facts of its origin and history, strongly asso- 
ciated with this side of the national character. 
One may fairly say that the cause of moder- 
ation is the cause of our Church, that the via 
media is the only way open to her. If so, then 
surely for us of all people there is a necessity 
for consideration of moderate reforms which 
Jnay make the Church better suited to the 
needs of the new time. 
I t is saddening to see to what Inatters lllany 
of our most attached and earnest meJnbers 
give the talents which should lead us in the 
ways of adaptation to the age. l\Iany of them 
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are constantly discussing the possibility of 
reunion, and Inaking absurd advances to the 
Roman or the Greek Churches, which meet 
with no response. The fact is that at present 
reunion would Inean the abandonment of 
causes for which our ancestors have lived and 
died during four centuries. Others are taken 
up with questions about the use of vestments 
or of incense, or the reservation of the Sacra- 
ment. An .Anglican Bishop has just pub- 
lished a book discussing the five species or 
stages of elevation in the Eucharist, and ex- 
amining the question which of them are primi- 
tive or permissible. Others vehemently object 
even to the least modification of the L\ thanasian 
Creed, oblivious of the fact that the presence 
of the creed ill the 
ervice keeps multitudes 
of English churchmen (however unreasonably) 
away from church at many of the festivals. 
It is quite useless to discuss the question of 
reform in the Church of England, unless \ve 
Inay aSSUIne, in the first place, that refol'm is 
desirable; and, in the second place, that reform 
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should be in the direction of bringing the 
Church nearer to the best religious life of the 
people, not in the direction of some fancied 
approximation to primitive usage or the for- 
mulæ of the sixteenth century. 
After all, the nlore we consider the position 
of other branches of the Church of Christ, the 
Jllore \ve shall realise our inestimable advan- 
tages. On one side we see the Roman Church, 
with its newly - revived inquisition and its 
avowed determination to put an end to all 
liberty of thought. On the other side we see 
the slnaller Protestant churches drifting 
hither and thither, and welcolning the wildest 
aberrations in thought and practice. "r e 
cling the more closely to our Church, and feel 
the enormous ad,?antages it can claiIn. In the 
first place, it is free and comprehensiv'e, allow- 
ing wide latitude of views e\Ten to the clergy, 
so that a pastor who is really u,;eful and de- 
voted will seldoln be called in question for 
any breadth of opinion, or for any views as to 
ritual, unless he is intolerant of the differing 
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VIews of others. In the second place, it is 
national, representing the English race on its 
Inost characteristic side,-a slow-minded race, 
with a strong belief in truth and righteousness, 
not given to the pursuit of distant ideals, but 
eager to do ,vhat is right under the present 
circumstances; a race accessible to literature 
and poetry, but without much feeling for art; 
a tolerant, quiet, and Inanly people, ,vith a 
faculty for command. In the third place, it 
lies close to the facts of personal religion. in- 
terposing no sacerdotal class between the souls 
of men and God. but trying to bring the 
,vorshipper and the \ V orshipped into close 
relations. I n all its senrices such great spiritual 
realities as sin and pardon. ëltoneInent and holi- 
ness. the desire of a better life and cra,rings for 
divine aid, are made the main theme. It fully 
realises that the Church can only provide the 
opportunity; the real work of salvation lies 
behveen the soul and its ::\Iaker. .A.nd. in the 
fourth place, it has historic justification; it is a 
great stem of the Christian tree, drawing sap 
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from the roots, connected by a never broken 
tradition with the early history of Christianity, 
a reservoir to contain all that the merits of 
saints and heroes in the past have contributed 
to the richness of spiritual life in our later 
days. 
I have said that reform must lie in the 
direction not of any fancied return to authori- 
tative usage, but in the direction of giving 
wider scope to the best spiritual forces of the 
age. If I may be allowed, without arrogance, 
to criticise from this point of view the line 
taken by far better men than myself, I will 
venture to say that I regard as foredoomed to 
failure the attempts of some excellent men 
among the clergy to attract the people by im- 
posing ritual and elaborate symbolism. The 
Englishman is scarcely to be approached from 
that side. I do not say it in praise of the 
national tendencies, rather in dispraise; but, 
as an archæologist, I have long discovered 
that as a nation we are singularly devoid of 
feeling for art and ceremony. From the Eton 
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boy to the intelligent artisan we have a certain 
contempt for "flummery"; and we n1ust be 
approached through the intelligence. Hence no 
line of action could be "Torse adapted to its 
environment than the tendency among High 
Church clergy to depreciate preaching and 
make everything of sacran1ents. to substitute 
symbolism for discussion. None of our bishops 
is more practical than the Bishop of Stepney, 
who in a recent work 1 earnestly advocates 
appeals to the people by means of sern10ns 
and addresses and every kind of discourse. 
This seems to me the only hopeful \vay of 
approaching them. 'Ye may appeal to the 
parallel case of University Extension. It is 
proved by u long experience that the English 
working clas
es are thoroughly accessible to 
every teacher in secular n1atters who can prove 
to theln that he is an authority in his subject. 
The extension lecturers gain an inti nence. both 
wide and deep, and are readily listened to in 
such matters a
 ethic
 and 
ocial organisation. 
1 The Opportunit!l of the Churclt of England. 
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Nor have their auditors any prejudice against 
authority: the fact that the teachers are 
authorised and recognised by a great Uni- 
versity lies at the root of the trust imposed 
in thenl by the Trades Unions and other 
such bodies. Surely these things are a 
parable. 
Nothing could sho\v more clearly how far 
the sacraInentalist clergy haye drifted fro 111 
contact with present needs and existing cir- 
cumstances than the indifference which they 
have generally shown to the rapidly progressing 
secularisation of the Sunday. Ko\v, whatever 
may be the case in past ages and in other 
countries, there can be no doubt that, owing to 
historic reasons, the Sunday as an institution 
is the foundation-stone of religion in England 
and Scotland. If it goes, there is nothing 
which can ever take its place. This, not ritual 
or vestments, is the test stan/is llllt cadcntis 
ecclesiæ. But until lately, at all events, 
there has been a tendency among a school of 
clergy almost to sympathise \vith the COIl- 
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stantly-gro,ving custOI11 of the people to make 
Sunday a mere day of amusement. 
l
et us, however, assurne that sorne reforrns 
of the kind I ha ve tried to indicate are de- 
sirable. "That are the matters ecclesiastic in 
which laymen are most concerned? I think 
them to be two: first the Prayer Book and 
church services; secondly, social work. Let 
us briefly consider each of these, trying to dis- 
cern in each a course of reforrn at once liberal, 
and faithful to the spirit of the Christian 
Church. 


II. 


\Vithout being in full sYlnpathy with the 
rapid changes and feverish activities of our 
time, one may feel that any institutioll which 
tries to rernain stationary in a Inoving world 
stands at a very great disadvantage. In a cen- 
tury our habits, our tastes, our intellectual aÌIuo- 
sphere are so greatly altered. that it is ilHpos- 
sible that the services ,vhich met the needs of 
our great- grandfathers should llleet ours alsu. 
10 
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They could hardly be suitable to the sleepy 
and conservative Georgian age and to the 
twentieth century. This has, of course, been 
generally felt; and our services have been 
altered. The music has become brighter, the 
hymns more varied, more ritual and ceremony 
has been introduced. The sermon has been 
shortened, and has gained in actuality. These 
changes are doubtless, on the whole, an im- 
provement; but they are in only one direction. 
They show adaptation to the views of a clergy 
which has been deeply affected by the Anglican 
revival of the middle of the last century, as 
well as to the impatience, the need of stimulus, 
the desire for ,vhat is bright and stirring, which 
so deeply marks young people in these days. 
But ,vhat has been done to promote intelligent 
thought on the great problems of religion, a 
deep and steady spiritual life, a consecration 
of progress to Christian purposes? The habit 
of attending early Communions has spread, 
and to this other sen.ices have been in some 
degree sacrificed. Can it be said that these 
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other services 
tand now at a much higher 
level in the matters of Christian thought and 
emotion than they did fifty years ago? It 
may be that we have not gone back, we may 
even have improved: but compare such pro- 
gress, if there be progress, 'with the advances 
which have been made in every branch of 
secular knowledge. 
In truth, the ignorance of things religious in 
which the children, not only of the poor but of 
the well-to-do, grow up is appalling. I kno,v 
that Iny most valuable possession, during all 
my life, has been the knowledge of the Bible 
imparted to me on Sunday afternoons by my 
mother. 
"ew parents now' instruct their 
children in religious knowledge; they pass 
on the task to the :schoohnaster, ,vho, in turn, 
hands on the responsibility to the clergyn1an. 
But the clergYlnan has fifty other things to do. 
and he may not have a gift for instructing the 
young. In any case, he is very unlikely to 
impart such a love of the Bible and of religion 
as one acquires in a religious home. Still, the 
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fact remains that the duty of the intelligent 
setting forth of religious fact and Christian 
history is thrown more and Illore on the clergy, 
and they do not usually seem to regard this 
duty with the seriousness which its importance 
demands. Quis custodiet custodes? 
Some kind of revision of the Prayer Book 
has, I think, become necessary.l At the saIne 
time one almost tremble
 at the suggestion. 
One foresees endless clashing between schools 
and views. One dreads losing what one most 
values in the Prayer Book; and still nlore one 
dreads the insertion of ,vhat would be painful, 
and contrary to the history and the spirit of 
the English Church. As a reformed com- 
lllunion \ve ha ve behind us a life of three 
centuries and a half, and in that time we 
have forlned a character which is part of the 
character of the English people, and the loss of 
which ,,,,"ould be the prelude to total destruction. 


1 Since writing this paper I have read an article on "Re- 
vision," by Canon Beeching, in the October number of the 
Church Qllarter(lj Reviell'. I agree with it in almost everv 
point. 
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'T et I venture to think that a revision of 
the Prayer Book would be, not Inerely possible, 
but even Hot difficult, if each of the great 
parties in the Church would Blake up its mind 
that the preser,-ation of the unity of the 
Church is an end \vorth striving for, and that 
this unity can only be preserved by self-sacrifice. 
If each party would but agree to a self-denying 
ordinance, and 'waive all attelnpt to alter the 
]>rayer Book in its O\\Tn special direction, rather 
preserving the balance and compromise upon 
\vhich it was originally founded. then changes 
could be nlade to which ouly prejudice and 
stupidity could object. 
For it seenlS perfectly clear that there is 
much in our 
ef\'ices ,,'hich is obviously inl- 
provable. \Ve are so used to ".hat we hear as 
often as \ve enter a church, and it is bound up 
so dosely with our own history and the elno- 
tions ,,'hieh t\vine around our history, that we 
easily allow Inuch that strike
 a stranger "Tith 
astouislunellt. hnagille an intelligent Indian 
or .J apanese entering a church, and hearing our 
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gentlewomen and carefully nurtured children 
singing, "Let his children be fatherless, and 
his \vife a widow: let his children be vaga- 
bonds, and beg their bread. . . . Let there 
be no man to pity him, nor to have compassion 
upon his fatherless children." lV ould not our 
visitor feel thankful that in Buddhist temples 
no such imprecations ,,'ould be possible? If 
a Inember of another of the Reformed churches 
wandered into one of our cathedrals to see 
how \ve celebrated the birthday of the Saviour, 
he might well hear us repeating all about the 
raiment of needlework and the gift of the 
daughter of Tyre. ,,"That in the world," he 
would say, "has this to do with the birth of 
Christ? I t is a Inarriage song, perhaps, of one 
of the kings of Judah: but surely we are not 
assembled to celebrate a marriage." And to 
me it seenlS scarcely less incongruous, that at 
the most solemn service of the Church, when 
all hearts are lifted up so far as their nature 
allows, we find oursel '
e
 reciting at great 
length the prohibitions of the Jewish decalogue, 
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one at least of which our 1\1 aster deliberately 
and intentionally set aside, while others are 
sufficiently enforced by the criminal law. 
No doubt, in these cases and many others, 
good churchlnen do not take the words of the 
serVIce In any literal sense; they transform 
them by religious feeling into something 
Christian. They think that it is sin, not the 
sinner, that we condemn in those terrible 
l)sahns; and that the decalogue may be 
widened to include Inost sins of action and 
even thought. Yet why lay such a burden 
upon our shoulders, a burden which is borne 
by no other branch of the Christian Church? 
And there is also a great danger in the feeling 
of unreality which comes from constantly using 
\vord" in a fanciful sense. The result is that 
even the lllost solemn and appropriate of 
prayers often glide over the surface of the 
Inind
 of attendants at a service, "like a tale 
of little meaning, though the words be strong." 
'Ve acq uire the notion that words used in 
Church are used in a non-natural sense, and 
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that we luay leave them behind at the porch, 
passing out into a life with which they have 
little in common. 
No doubt, if such a revision of the IJrayer 
Book were attempted, that its genera] broad 
character were altered, the results would be dis- 
astrous. If the High Church party succeeded 
in seriously altering the character of the 
Communion Service in a sacerdotal direction, 
or if the Broad Church party succeeded in 
olnitting the creeds, l the result would be, 
and must be, disastrous; indeed, such changes 
must bring disruption. "T ould any wise and 
loyal churchman advocate such changes? 
Speaking for myself, I lnust say that though I 
belong to the advanced school of criticisnl, and 
could find reason to object to many things in 
the daily services, yet I should be very sorry 
to see any changes made which would unfit 
theln for the expression of the religious 
1 That is, the shorter creeds. As to the Athanasian 
Creed, it is the object of profound dislike to the great 
mass of the laity; and its removal most desirable. The 
Church of Ireland gets on quite well without it. 
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feelings and hopes of the general body of 
"rorshippers. They are Ineant, not for the 
fe\v, but for the many. The man who cannot 
join in forms of worship ,vith which his heart 
is in sYlupathy because of critical doubts, or 
because he dislikes certain details of ritual, 
is a Illan to be pitied. 
But there are changes in the services of the 
Church which would involve no question of 
doctrine, but merely adaptation to a changed 
intellectual and Illoral atmosphere. I s it 
irnpossible that all parties should assent to 
some of these alterations, leaving the larger 
questions of Church practice and doctrine for 
a time when there may be more general agree- 
Inent? Let tne Inention a few of theIne 
1. The Old TestaInellt lectionary for Sun- 
days and Festi,oals is still very unsatisfactory. 
:\lany chapters selected for Sunday reading, 
especially in the Inonths of _\ugust and 
Septenlber. seenl Inost perversely chosen; 
\vhilc Inany of the finest passages in the Bible 
are never heard in Sunday services. The 
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reason of this is not obscure: those who made 
the selection did not go by the intrinsic worth 
of various sections of the Bible, but regarded 
them in the light of views as to history 
prophecy and symbolical interpretation, which 
no longer have any adherents among scholars. 
Any group of Biblical experts, however 
selected, could not fail to make a better 
selection of passages than the present. The 
same thing holds of the selection of special 
Psalms for Festivals: the Psalms were not 
usually chosen as being in harmony with the 
spirit of the Festival, but as containing 
certain verses. which could be regarded as 
prophetic in the obsolete sense of the \\
ord. 
2. 'fhe Church of England is, I believe, the 
only Church in Christendom which goes 
through the whole of the Psahns in her public 
services. I am not speaking of the use in 
monasteries or of such esoteric services. For 
all time the Psalms must remain among the 
most valuable embodiments of the spirit of 
worship. 'fhey are the Church's jewels; but 
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they vary greatly,-in date, in character, and 
in appropriateness to a Christian ser,'ice. 
l\Ioreover, they are in extent too great to be 
satisfactorily included in the services of a 
lnonth. The omission of a third, or even half. 
of thern would be a far greater gain than loss. 
3. ()f the special services of the Church, 
some perhaps could not be altered without 
bringing in the question of doctrine. But two 
seem free from this difficulty, the marriage 
service and that of burial. 1'0 improve the 
fom1er would be easy, even if it were ap- 
proached only frOlTI the side of good sense 
and good lnanners, and if no really religious 
question were raised. The burial service 
seems to me quite one of the least successful 
parts of the Prayer Book. One must appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the compilers, \vho had 
to remove .l\lediæ\'al views decisively rejected 
by the conscience of the nation; and it ,vas 
very difficult to do so without taking away 
the life of the service. 'fhey fell back on St 
Paul. in our day we could surely wish that 
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that great apostle should less cOJnpletely 
dominate our burials with his sublime but 
sometimes out of date theories of the future 
life, based as they were on an expectation of 
the almost immediate Second COIning of his 
l\laster. The spirit of the occasional prayers 
in the services for the sick and the dying is 
admirable, and in every way worthy of the 
Church; a few prayers of the saIne kind intro- 
duced into the burial service, with the on1Ïssion 
of part of the long Pauline passage, would 
greatly improve and enrich it. At present its 
severe coldness is almost appalling. 
4. One scarcely dares to suggest that even 
out of present Inaterials it would be possible to 
arrange ser\yices of nlore variety and greater 
interest than those in present use. l\Iany of 
the most beautiful prayers in the Prayer Book 
are heard but once a year, while others are 
staled by constant repetition. in season and out 
of season. 'fhis applies stilI Inore to the Can- 
ticles. Surely the imagination of the Church 
is not so stunted, nor her power of utterance 
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so closely limited, that we need sing every 
morning of our lives about the days of tempta- 
tion in the ,,'ild, erness as the only possible 
introduction to Christian "worship. "'" e need 
alternative services suited to various occasions 
and various audiences. Perhaps experience 
does not warrant us in thinking that our 
bishops and deans are able to cOlnpose suitable 
prayers, like the divines of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But even so, it would be easy to add 
to the storehouse of the Prayer Book, already 
rich, nlany prayers from old liturgies. And it 
\vould be taking a very 10'" view of the faculties 
of the clergy to regard them as \vholly unfit to 
introduce frorn tÏlne to tiIne \vritten or extenl- 
porary prayers of their 0\\ 11 cOlnposition. 
The Prayer Buuk contain
 much beside the 
services of the Church, Creeds. .Articles of 
Ueligion, and the like. But of these a laynlall 
neeù not speak; they luainly concern the 
('lergy. ''''hat is really in the interests of 
laymen is that nothing in the way of Creed or 
Article should be so tightly interpreted as to 
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exclude from the ministry men who have a real 
vocation for it. It is well known that under 
the influence of Dean Stanley greater generality 
was introduced into the formula of assent to 
the Prayer Book imposed on the clergy. This 
concession has been beyond value: it is of the 
utmost importance to make sure that no bishop 
ventures to re-introduce into his own diocese a 
more rigid formula of assent. Such an attempt 
can only be a usurpation. If the Church 
chooses, as a whole, to make pronouncement 
in such matters, that is another matter: but 
no bishop has any right to assume that he 
can in his own diocese speak with the voice 
of the community. 
I do not propose to speak of ritual and vest- 
ments. It is a subject in \yhich most laymen 
take very little interest. They would be quite 
content to leave the matter to the clergy, if it 
were not that they know that the clergy value 
these things for their symbolism, and that the 
doctrines involved in the symbolism are exactly 
the doctrines to which they have the strongest 
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objection. For this reason they cannot be 
indifferent. N or do I think that anything has 
more tended to foster the notion that church 
is a place for ,vomen and children, but not for 
Inen, than the elnphasis laid by so many of the 
clergy on symbolic ritual. Surely if there be 
one matter to v:hich St Paul's principle of 
concession to the feelings of others applies, it 
is this matter of ritual. Nothing is a more 
freq uent cause of offence, and nothing could 
be in itself of less importance. 


III. 


Turning next to the question of the work of 
the Church, I must express my 
atisfaction 
that in some of the papers issued by the Com- 
mittees of the Pan-Anglican Congress, a strong 
desire is expressed that laYlnen should take a 
larger share in the direction and furtherance of 
church activity. It is seen that one of the 
greatest dangers of the Church is the present 
apathy 01' the laynlan, who seems ready to 
stand aside, and allo,v everything to be done 
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and arranged by the clergy. No one can 
dou bt that it is most desirable to make the 
layman feel that he has an interest in the 
matter, and that this interest is in danger of 
suffering. I would suggest that the best, and 
indeed the only, way to overcome the apathy 
of the laity is to assign to them more responsi- 
bility, to give them a real working share in the 
Church, and to be willing to accept their views 
even when they are not altogether agreeable 
to the clergy. If a clergyman wants to find 
docile disciples, who will accept his vie\\Ts and 
follow his lead submissively, he lTIay find such; 
but they will not be men of character or in- 
telligence. Englishmen are not imaginati ,'e, 
and they are apt not to be interested in any 
lnatter unless they have SOlne control of it. 
But the mOlnent they have a voice in deter- 
mining courses of action, they are likely to 
become keener and keener. Such is the 
psychology of the lnatter. "r ould it not be 
well to try to draw ill the laity, by establishing 
church councils, to which luay be submitted 
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not Inerely questions of business, but even 
of the manner of conducting services? The 
result would be undoubtedly to diminish the 
gap, which at present seems ,videning, between 
clergy and laity. The Church might again 
becolne, "'hat in many places it is ceasing to 
be, the Church of the people. I may add that 
I have watched such a counci] lately, and 
think that its action has been decidedly bene- 
ficent. But as things are, it has no real 
power. 
In regard to the social work of the Church 
the place of the layman is still clearer and his 
aid more itnperatively needed. 
In recent years there has arisen a strong 
wave of what may be called in no hostile phrase 
the passion of Inaterialist altruisln, which has 
flooded all the countries of Europe and 
America. There has growlI 011 ull sides a 
conviction that the life of the poor, t:
pecially 
in our great cities, is far less happy than it 
ought to he and nlight be. .And a desire of 
increasing that happiness, of giving a Letter 
11 
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and less degraded existence to the toiling 
millions, has come to dominate the life of 
thousands of our younger men. 'rhe means 
to this end they often catch at hastily-passion 
is notable for blinding the eyes; -"Thence a 
great deal of evil as well as of good has arisen 
out of a sympathy in itself wholly humane. 
 0 
Church can stand outside this trend of public 
feeling; and it is not strange that it has deeply 
affected the clergy and the laity of the English 
Church. The danger is that it Inay too corn- 
pletely dominate the clergy, so that they may 
come to consider the relief of the poor as their 
main function, and for it in some degree neglect 
their more spiritual function. 
No doubt the clergy, in their exceptional 
position, are able to do great service in helping 
the poor. But Christianity as a religion is 
based on the view that a man's life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth; and the man who gives up that 
view gives up his l\Iaster. After all, the great 
duty of the clergy is to keep before people the 
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supreme reality of the spiritual life: that is 
their function, and if they subordinate it to 
any other enthusiasm, however excellent in 
itself, society will suffer irretrievably. Can 
anyone turn, however hastily, the pages of 
Christian history, without seeing that the ,vhole 
spring of it lies in the "alue set on the im- 
material as cOlnpared with the Inaterial? 
People say that until the masses reach a certain 
level of conlfort they cannot be Christian. 
However keenly one may sympathise ,vith 
those ".ho desire to raise the level of material 
existence, one must remember that Christianity 
grew to Inaturity in the slums of ancient cities, 
shuns cOlnpared with which the worst districts 
of I...ondon and l...iverpool are paradises. Ilave 
the poorest of the poor ever fasted or Ii ved 
as hardly as Christian anchorites? \\r e Inust 
not allow ourselves to he Inisled Ly cant in 
this matter. Physical con1fort 111ay he a nlore 
desirable thing than religious peace-that is 
a COlnlllon ,.ie\v, though 110t a Christian ,.ie\\y ; 
but physical discolnfort doe
 not exclude 
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religious peace-that is as certain as the fact 
that the world revolves round the sun. 
There is much social organising of an inno- 
cent kind which commonly falls on the clergy, 
especially in country places, such work as fonu- 
ing boys' brigades and arranging evening read- 
ings and lectures. This is, of course, excellent; 
and it greatly helps the purely religious side 
of a clergyman's influence by putting him on 
friendly terms with his neighbours. But ,vhen 
we come to the organisation of charitable relief 
\ve reach s0I11ething very different, and infin- 
itely more easy to twist to bad ends. I am 
by no Ineans sure that it would not be a good 
thing if the clergy, while taking a fair share in 
charitable ,york, \vould leave the main organ- 
isation of it to such bodies as County Councils 
and the Committees of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. In hundreds of parishes the 
action of the clergy tends to degrade the poor by 
spoiling their love of independence, and tends 
to substitute a mean and querulous spirit for 
a courageous determination to make the best 
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of existing circumstances. Less almsgiving 
and more equality between the clergy and the 
poor would be a better relation 'with a view 
to the religious helpfulness of the former. 
And I know this to be the feeling of many of 
the clergy thelllseives. 
I would fain end in a hopeful spirit. Nor 
is this difficult. For I alll convinced, by a 
llluititude of facts which have recently COlne 
under my observation, that a more moderate 
and reasonable spirit is spreading through the 

\llglican ranks. r\.lllong the clergy there is 
a growing feeling that the results of recent 
biblical criticisl11 and research Blust be con- 
sidered, and In:!y e,'en bring advantage. In 
the year lÛ05 a declaration 1 in favour of a 
Inore liberal attitude towards such criticism 
was signed by seventeen hundred and twenty- 
five clergYlllcn of the Church of England. 
The Broad Church party, which seemed almost 
extinct at the end of the last century, is show- 
ing fresh'life. Bishops, and even clerical papers 
1 Published by A. & C. Hlack: 1906. 
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like the Guardian, are growing less narro,v, 
and more disposed to look beyond tradition to 
the facts of experience and history. "A breath 

f morning blows." l\lay the breath grow into 
a strong breeze, which may blow av:ay the dust 
of centuries, and fill the sails of the Church 
for a fresh yoyage into the misty future! 
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THE Gladstonian era has now passed a,vay. 
Ten years have elapsed since its close. But 
in considering the relation of _English church- 
Inen to politics at the present moment, the 
fact that the greatest English statesman of the 
nineteenth century, who ,vas for nearly half 
that century the leader of the Liberal party, 
was also the Inost eluinent laYlnan of the 
English Church, is one ,vhich cannot but be 
of the greatest significance. 
If there be one characteristic which, In 
1\11' Gladstone's Inost complex personality, was 
Inore salient than another, it was his Inost de- 
voted attaclllnent to the Church of England. 
And yet there never ,vas a member of the 
167 
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Liberal party in "'hose career the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism \vere lTIOre strikingly 
exemplified. 
I t should therefore not be difficult to sho\v 
that attachment to the Chur
h of England is 
not inconsistent with an earnest belief In 
Liberalisn1 and a whole-hearted zeal for its 
application in politics. 
It may be asked, "That is Liberalism? And 
in what does attachment to the Church of 
England consist? And to each of these 
questions the answer cannot but be SOITIe- 
,vhat vague. 
h I
iberalism " during the last two generations 
has been for the Inost part used to denote the 
opposite of "Conservatisln." But that use of 
the word is only so far justifiable as lueaning 
the creed of the Liberal party as distinguished 
from that of the Conservative party. I
iberal- 
ism is not the opposite of Conservatism if 
Conservatis111 is intended to mean, as Con- 
servatives ,yould claim that it does, the con- 
servation of the characteristic eleluents of the 
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British Constitution. For there are very 
Inany earnest r .liberals \"ho would say that the 
British Constitution is much safer in the hands 
of the Liberal party than in the hands of their 
opponents in Parlialnent. 
The interpretation of the word as denoting 
a belief in broadening the basis of the constitu- 
tion, with earnest fidelity to the principles of 
that constitution, though vague, would be far 
Inore accurate. 
One of the most relnarkable illustrations of 
this occurred in 1867, when the Conservative 
party, led by J\Ir Disraeli. after having for 
Inany years thwarted the efforts of their 
opponents to extend the suffrage, suddenly 
resohTed to .. di'Sh the \\Thigs" by going 
straight for household suffrage in towns, which 
\vas a cOJnplete "volte face" frOln the position 
that they had up to that tÎ1ne unswervingly 
Inaintained in defence of the constitution. 
I t would be ditHcult to defend that step 
frool a truly ('onsenTathTe point of ,Tie".. For 
though, fronl a purely party point of vie\v, 
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it may have" dished the '
Thigs," the step was 
in harmony \vith Liberal, and not with Con- 
servative, principles. 
"fhe old 'Vhig watchword, "Civil and 
Religious Liberty," though not always an 
accurate description of the practice of the 
"Thig party, does certainly describe shortly 
but truly the principles and practice of their 
Parliamentary successors, the Liberal party, 
of 'which l\lr Gladstone was the founder, and 
to the end of his life the real leader, and it 
may be fairly clailned as a true description 
of the aims of "Political Liberalism" at the 
present day. 
In the Contemporal'y Review for January 
1908, the Rev. J. D. Sinclair, in an excellent 
article upon Liberalism and Christianity, has 
pointed out that ., Liberalisln finds its main 
arguments in principles which lie in the mind 
itself, \vhile Conservatisln is preoccupied with 
institutions which are a part of the existing 
order of things" . . . . .. that the Conservative 
leader stands, so to speak, within the institu- 
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tions, and looks critically at the principles, 
,vhile the Liberal leader stands within the prin- 
ciples, and looks critically at the institutions- 
the one teaching, by implication, that the value 
of the principles is to preserve and strengthen 
the institutions, and the other that the entire 
value and use of the institutions is to realise 
the principles." 
Now, it can hardly be denied that the 
English churchman, as such, stands within an 
institution; but the very essence of that institu- 
tion is that it should realise the principle which 
lies at the very bottom of the whole fabric of 
Liberalism, viz., the promotion of free respon- 
sible citizenship upon the Christian basis,- 
" Do 11 nlo Ot/leTS as YOll ,It'ould that they should" 
" do unto you." 
The English churchman feels, at the bottom 
of his heart, that the Church exists for the 
G lory of God, as manifested in the good of all 
rnankind; that, as a Inelnber of that Church, 
it is his duty, as far as in hinI lies, to pronlote 
the good of alllnen \vithin his reach. 
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Consequently, when such an issue IS pre- 
sented to hiln as the disestablishlnent of a 
branch of that Church in a region in which its 
Establishlnent cannot be clearly shown to be 
for the good of the people of that region, he 
will have to be guided by the maintenance of 
the principle rather than by that of the institu- 
tion. 'fhe greater the sincerity of his church- 
manship, that is to say, the lllore deeply he 
believes in the principles upon which it is 
founded, in other words, the stronger his faith, 
the greater will be the courage \vhich will guide 
the application of those principles in political 
action, and the less anxious 'will he be lest the 
Church he believes in should suffer froln the 
consequences of such application. 
But the truth is that "attachment to the 
Church of England" has been for the Inost 
part in the United Kingdom far too generally 
taken to lnean attachment to the so-called 
political principle of the Establishlnent of that 
Church. The exmnples, ho\\
ever, of Ireland 
and the Colonies afford ample delnonstration 
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that Establishment is not a principle of the 
English Church. If a principle at all, it is a 
political, not an ecclesiastical, principle. But, 
in reality, it is an institution, and not a principle. 
That is to say, the maintenance of the Estab- 
lishment of the Church, as a political applica- 
tion of the principles of Christianity, has ceased 
to justify itself on the ground of necessity, since 
it ha'j become obvious that Christianity doe
 
not depend upon the Establishment of the 
Church for its maintenance in this country. 
But the Establishlnent lnay haye, and in 
the lllinds of 1I1any churchnlen it has, a very 
great value as regards the Church herself. 
quite apart from the Endowment with \vhich, 
in the Inind of the politician, it is usually 
linked. 
For one of the present characteristics of the 
Church of England i
 her cOlnprehel1siveness, 
i.e. the fact that \\
ithin her borders there is 
room for niany standpoints; lnany aspects of 
truth comluel1d thelnsel ,'es to different groups 
of her Inelnùers, \\.ith equal force and sincerity 
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in each case, and consistently with equal loyalty 
to her leading principles. 
This is not the place, nor is it intended in 
this paper to discuss any of these standpoints 
or the aspects in which the truth is viewed fron1 
then1. It is wholly unnecessary to do so ,vhen 
the political position alone is being considered. 
But very many churchmen value above all 
others that special characteristic, comprehen- 
siveness, and with such men, their attachment 
to the political institution of the Establishment 
of the Church by law is not in any sense due 
to a conservative value of the institution as 
such, but to their conviction as Liberals that 
a principle most dear to their hearts is best 
realised and preserved by its means. 
They have a fear, which is far fron1 being un- 
reasonable, that the emancipation of the Church 
from the State control, to which, by her being 
Established, she is inevitably subject, would 
result in the loss of that breadth and compre- 
hensiveness which keeps her borders wide 
enough to secure a freedol11 of thought, a liberty 
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of prophesying, for ,vhich it b. at present hard 
to devise any other guarantee. 
There are various aspects of this fact. It is 
true as regards clergy and laity alike. The 
Establishment acts to sOlne extent upon clerical 
authority, to restrain it fronl abuse, but it also 
gi,yes to the clergy who ,'alue it a certain 
freedom of utterance; while, again, it gives to 
e,'ery subject of the I\:ing ,vho is not, either by 
his o,vn act or by SOlne other special circum- 
stance, severed from the X ational Church, a 
right to the Ininistrations of the clergy of that 
Church; every minister also is liable to civil 
consequences for certain ecclesiastical offences. 
I t is therefore quite possible for one ,vhose 
guiding principle is the lo,'e of individual 
liberty, to hold fast to a "'ysten1 ,,'hich, in 
effecting the control of an institution, preselTes 
the liberty of it
 individual Inembers, on the 
very ground that upon the emancipation froln 
State control ,\rhich would, to SOlne extent, 
follow upon the loss of State support of the 
institution as a whole. the individual n1enlLers 
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of it would risk a diminution of their liberty 
as long as they remained attached to the in- 
stitution. 
This, then, is a fair example of what was 
said above, quoting from Rev. J. D. Sinclair, 
that a man may stand within principles, and 
look critically at the institution, the whole 
value of the institution being that it adequately 
realises the principles. 
Such a man may perhaps, as a churchman, 
hold somewhat lightly by the institution of 
the Establishment of the Church, on the 
ground that the institution is of real value, 
not to the Church, but only to the State. 
And there are, of course, many such church- 
men to whom" Establishment" seen1S simply 
a yoke, to be cast off as an incubus, and who 
hold that, in controlling the Church, the State 
is also curtailing the liberty of the individual 
members of the Church. And there are also 
many who base upon the experience gained 
in Ireland and in the Colonies a belief that, 
similarly, the home branch of the Church of 
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England, if rendered independent alike of the 
control and of the support of the State, 'would 
gain in energy and vitality. 
Unquestionably, there is much to be said in 
support of such a belief. It is no doubt the 
conviction of most of the lnembers of the non- 
conforming bodies. On the other hand, there 
are several very ilnportant counterbalancing 
considerations. 
For instance, there is the fact that the Church 
of England grew, in the same way that other 
parts of the constitution have gro""n, that it 
never ,vas by any definite statute established, 
and yet it is as luuch a part of the constitution 
as the Crown or either House of Parliaolent. 
Again, the origin of the Diocesan and of the 
J)arochial systems are lost in antiquity. 'fhey 
are parts of what has been, froln the earliest 
time
 of our history, the National Church. 
I t was stipulated in 
lagna Charta that the 
Church of England should be free and iuyiol- 
able. .A nd when, by ,vay of providing against 
Papal Suprelnacy, the HoyaI Sllprelnae)' wa
 
1
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proclaimed, that was not in any way the 
Establishment, or a creation, of a special 
branch of the Catholic Church, but rather an 
assertion that the final authority in things 
ecclesiastical, as well as in things temporal. 
must be the will of the nation, as expressed 
in the laws which it has made, or in the con- 
stitutional action of the Crown. 
In this respect the Church stands in much 
the same relation as any other religious body 
towards the State. But it is marked off frOln 
these other bodies by the Royal Supremacy, 
the Episcopal bench in the House of Lords, 
and the disability of any beneficed n1inister to 
be a member of the House of Comn10ns. 
One feature, ho\vever, of the case, which 
is probably an "inseparable accident," if not 
an actual result, of "Establishment," is that, 
without the sanction of a Parlian1ent, which 
may contain "J e\vs, Turks, Infidels, and Here- 
tics," the Church cannot alter or amend her 
own system, or reform any of her laws und 
regulations. 
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But at this many churchmen chafe, adding 
it to the deadening and relaxing influence 
which they allege to be the inevitable result 
of endowment and State support; they are 
inclined to cry out, "A way with Establish- 
ment; let the Church be as free froln the King 
as she is from the Pope." To thenl the ancient 
identity of the Church \vith the X ation, as a 
National Church, the freedom of private judg- 
Inent, the practical ,'alue of the Church as a 
pervading religious institution, the conferring 
of a Christian eharacter upon the State, are as 
nothing conlpared with the liberty of action 
as a corporate body free from the interference 
of all outside, which, in their opinion, \vould 
be gained. 
I n the luinds, then, of very nmny earnest 
churchmen the real que
tiol1 at i
sue is: Can 
the Church be given Illore liberty ,vithout in- 
curring the risk of losing cOluprehellsi,'elless? 
III the n1Ïuds of IJlauy Liberals the cou\'erse 
question asks itself: Is the risk, whieh anlounts 
ahllost tu a certainty, of the disruption of the 
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corporate body, i.e. the loss of comprehensh'e- 
ness, worth the loss of the contingent increase 
of vitality and energy among a SIll all propor- 
tion of her members, and the certain narrO\vÏJlg 
of her borders, to the exclusion of vast masses 
of the nation who are novt reckoned alllong 
her melllbers? And Liberals who belong to 
the Church of England, or members of the 
Church of England who belong to the Liberal 
party, must have this question at the back of 
their minds \vhene,.er great problellls of policy 
,vhich in any way affect the Church arise for 
solution. 
Now, during the last three generations, 
churchmen have had to face three or four 
large questions upon \vhich legislation has 
taken place in which the interests of the 
Church have been in\'olved. }1
or instance, in 
1868, 1\11' Gladstone carried a Bill for the 
Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates; in 
1871, the Abolition of Tests at the Universities; 
in 1874 was passed the Public ,V orship 
Regulation Act; and, later, the Burials Hill. 
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In 1883 there 'was the great dispute about the 
Parliamentary Oath, and since 1876 there have 
been various struggles o\rer the subject of Ele- 
mentary Education. In everyone of these 
cases the Conservative party ha\re been on the 
side of the status q1l0, and have claimed to be 
defending the Church. I
iberal churchmen. 
ho\vever, have, as a rule, been faithful to their 
party, and, as they them'jelves would say, also 
faithful to their Church. In other matters, 
such as T.Jicensing Refonn, and Temperance 
questions generally, Lord Peel, the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, and other pron1Ïnent church- 
BIen, have taken acti\"e and important pro- 
gressi ve parts. 
I n strictly Church n1atters, such as the 
Pluralities Acts \n1endment 
\ct, it cannot 
be said that churchlnen generally, as such, on 
either side of the House, have taken any real 
interest. X or in anyone of these instances 
Can it be seriously alleged that their n\enlber- 
ship of the Church of Englap..d has prod uced 
any marked effect in seuding votes over from 
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the Liberal benches into the lobby of their 
opponents. 
There have, on the other hand, been 
instances, not a few, in which the Noncon- 
formist vote has been ahnost solid without 
reference to party, if not quite, upon occasions 
,vhen it has appeared that some principle, upon 
religious or other grounds, dear to them, \vas 
at stake. 
"Then, therefore, we look back over the 
long list of subjects ,vhich, during the three 
generations covered by the life of the Liberal 
party (as successors to the V\Thigs), have 
divided the Houses of Parliament upon party 
lines, it is not easy to see why membership 
of the Church of England should have been so 
constantly taken to imply membership of the 
Tory party, nor why it is so rare, compara- 
ti,rely, to find a melnber of the l
iberal party 
taking an interest in Church questions. 
It \vould have seemed, a priori, probable 
that, in proportion to the zealousness of his 
churchmanship, a Inember of the Church of 
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England would be anxious to turn the whole 
force of the Church in the direction of social 
impro\pement, in furtherance of the kingdom 
of God upon earth. Instead of that, 'we find 
in popular phraseology such sarcasms as " Beer 
and Bible." 'V e find the influence of the 
Church described as reactionary with regard 
to education. "r e find the Christiau Social 
Union instituted within the Church to teach 
churchlnen their duty upon social subjects. 
, V e find the mass of the country clergy voting 
at elections for the Conservative candidates, 
and it is usually taken for granted that a 
Liberal will be "unsound" upon Church 
questions. In all ordinary U ni\"ersity con- 
troversy the influence of the mas
 of clerical 
1\1.,,\ 's. has been not only Conservative, but 
obstructive. 
A fair instance of the ordinary course of 
things illustrati\pe of the above anomaly n1ay 
be found in \vhat, not many years ago, 
occurred with reference to elementary schools. 
It had become matter of common knowledge, 
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and no Inatter of surprise, that the voluntary 
schools of which the vast majority ,vere Church 
of England schools, were very much worse 
eq uipped all round than what were then called 
Board schools. '"fhe Ininister in charge of 
education at the time thought it his duty, as 
it clearly was, in justice to the children attend- 
ing these" Church" schools, to insist that the 
schools they attended should be brought into 
line ,vith the Hoard or {J ndenominational 
schools. He was at once assailed in every 
possible ,yay as an enemy to Church schools. 
and as being determined to crush the}n out 
of existence. He was comforted, ho'wever, by 
a very great nlultitude of letters of thanks 
from clergYlnen and others interested III 
Church schools, many of whonl informed him 
that, until the pressure so applied had begun 
to be severely felt, they had never been able 
to stir up churclunen to their responsibility to 
the children in attendance at their schools: but 
that, under the influence of that pressure, the 
1110ney had fto,ved in lnuch more freely in 
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support of the Church schools. In point of 
fact, the very churchn1en \vho \vere the loudest 
in their denunciation of a policy de,'ised in the 
intere
t of the children attending the Church 
schools \vere those who themselves, by their 
own neglect, had sho\\?n their indifference to 
that interest. 
But it is perhaps natural, and in the ordinary 
course only "'hat \ve ha,?e to expect, that in the 
casc of questions like the Abolition of Tests, 
which, as they only operate upon honest lnen. 
are useless for the purpose tor \vhich they are 
Ïlnposed, or, like the Aholition of COlnplllsory 
Church Hates, \vhich \vas intended to n1Ïtigate 
the feeling of injustice that \vas rankling ill 
the hearts of 1\ onconformists, the n10re slnwly- 
1l10ying among the Ininds of churclunen and 
of politicians would be found lnoving together. 
But no I 
iberal ehurchnuln can have doubted 
for a ll10nlcnt that in supporting these and 
other such refonns he was voting in the true 
interests of the N ati0]) al Church. 1\1 any "ery 
earnest churclullen have felt that on great 
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questions, such as the attitude of Great Britain 
in the face of Europe in regard to the problems 
that have arisen in the East, or on such ques- 
tions as Arbitration (as in the settlement of the 
Alabama claims), the earliest possible cessa- 
tion of hostilities (as after l\Iajuba Hill), the 
outbreak of the South 
\.frican "T aI', the 
granting of the 'rransvaal Constitution, and 
the recognition of General Botha, their right 
place was in the Liberal ranks. 
And upon Donlestic subjects, such as Tem- 
perance. the Housing of the 'V orking Classes, 
the strict administration of the Public Health 
Acts, and many of the minor topics of social 
legislation, it \vould seem that, so far as religious 
considerations go, i.e. so far as membership of 
the National branch of the Church of Christ 
counts in politics at all, it should count on the 
side of reform of abuses rather than on the 
recognition and protection of vested interests. 
Upon the great and wide subject of financial 
policy is there any question that, as regards 
the great masses of the population, the Liberal 
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principles upon \vhich during the last half 
century our financial policy has been based, 
have resulted in a vast increase of comfort, 
especially among the poorer classes? The pur- 
chasing po,ver of their wages has been greatly 
increased; their standard of Ii "ing has risen: 
there is less pauperism and nlore thrift. Is 
there any question that, by the application to 
finance of those Liberal principles, we have 
lninimised the chances of political corruption 
and selfish interaction of separate interests. 
cOInlnonly called" log-rolling" ? 
At any rate, is there anything in attachment 
to the Church of England \vhich should make 
a nlelnber of the National Church, as such, 
hesitate to ally himself ,vith the party ,,,hich 
resolutely adheres to Liberalism In such 
matters? 
I\nd even upon the vexed question of 
Education, ,vhich at the present tilne occupies 
so large u space in the public Inind, there is 
already ample evidence that a conc;iderable 
nUlnber of 
trong and earnest churchnlen are 
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agreed that the safety and permanence of any 
settlement, and the interests of both education 
and religion depend, not upon the maintenance 
as far as possible of the status quo, nor upon the 
recognition of claims based even upon recent 
history, but upon the steady and equitable 
application of those principles which constitute 
Ijberalism, and upon \vhich all progress, edu- 
cational and otherwise, have been based. 
[fthe principles of the Sermon on the l\lount 
are to guide our political, our commercial, and 
our public life; if our institutions are for the 
realisation of principles; if the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath; 
why need any member of the Church of Eng- 
land hesitate to ally hiInself with the Liberal 
party? Are not the principles of one the 
principles also of the other? 
These are the words of the Right Hon. H. 
H. Asquith, K.C., l\l.P., ab
ut the State 1 : 
,. The proposals of Liberalism are fruits; the 


1 Liberalism: it.f Principles and Proposals, by H. L. Samuel, 
with introduction Ly Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P. 
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principles of Liberalism are branches, ,vhich 
are supported and nourished by a single stein. 
The ideas expres
ed on the platforn1, and the 
bills introduced into Parliament, are not an 
opportunist collection of unconnected schemes, 
each advocated because it happens to be popu- 
lar with SOBle section of electors. They all 
originate in one motive, and spring from one 
essential doctrine. If we try to express that 
doctrine in a single sentence, we shall best 
f'onnulate it perhaps in these ,,'ords: 1'1utl it 
is tIle duty qjtlle State to secure to all its membel's, 
and all otllel's wltom it can irifluence, tlte jullest 
possible opportunity to lead the best life." 
And these are the 'vords of Bishop 'V estcott 
about the Church: 
" "r e have in :England that ,vhich gives 
completene
s to our national life, a National 
Church as the spiritual organ of the nation, a 
Church ,vhich has shaped popular aspirations 
and welcolned popular influences; a Church 
which has again and again pro\ cd its po" er to 
assilnilate new truths, and to awaken dorlnant 
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forces; a Church which in great crises has been 
able to reconcile order with progress; a Church 
which has used, and with quickened devotion 
is striving to use, great possessions and great 
place, so as to bind all classes together more 
closely in the unity of one life, and to offer in 
all its freedom and grace a Gospel to the poor." 
". . . . The Church is called to inspire all 
its members with devotion to public service, 
and to bring them personally once again under 
the invigorating influence of a disciplined life." 
". . . . The National Church should recognise 
the duty of facing the problems of English 
society and English private life, with all their 
"1 
conseq uences. 
Surely the IneInbers of a Church thus 
described by one of the most eminent of her 
recent bishops should be able to find in 
l.
iberalism the expression of their political 
faith, and to feel thelnselves in accord with the 
other melnbers of the Liberal party. 


1 Christiml Aspects of L!fe, by the late Bishop of 
Durham, 1897. 
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'\T E haye in theology passed beyond the stage 
in which In en thought that there v.as nothing 
to do but to clear a\vay some IUInber and the 
truth would stand out. 'V e ha "e all come to 
learn that construction is even luore necessary 
than the In ere reInoval of the 
uperfluous: for 
the living spirit not only casts off the worn- 
out vesture of past tiIue, hut IlluSt clothe itself 
anew ill the fornls appropriate to its OWII 
Kro\\ th and to its ne,,' surroundings. 
I t is time that religiou
 men should under- 
stand that this holds in respect of the organised 
191 
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life of society just as lnuch as of the fonns of 
religious belief and action. I t would be a sorry 
spectacle if we ,vere to see lnen \vho have done 
sOlnething to vindicate liberty in religion, and 
have begun to face the urgent need of positive 
construction, refuse to face the fact that the 
forms of human life and of the organisation of 
society must change, and that the new desires 
and ideals of meUlnust find for themselves new 
lnodes of expression in 
ocial organisation. 
There is nothing clear and plain to the 
serious student of history if it is not this, that 
the social movement of our time rests upon a 
new apprehension of the real quality and char- 
acter of human nature, .which is at least as 
iInportant and as significant as are the new 
developments in the intellectual \vorld. The 
critics of the lnodern social 1110Vements who 
denounce these as the expression of a luere 
lnaterialism are surely the most inept, the lnost 
incapable of observers and thinkers. It argues 
but a small intelligence if men cannot penetrate 
behind the lnaterial demands of lnodern Social- 
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Ism to the moral and spiritual apprehensions 
which lie behind them, if they cannot see that 
these demands are in large measure the results 
of a new sense of the equal value and dignity 
of human life, of the need of making real the 
brotherhood of humanity, of the need of the 
extension of the sovereignty of justice tronl 
the political to the social and industrial sphere, 
and if they cannot understand that the demand 
for the " common control" is the form, on the 
one hand, of the experience which has taught 
\Yestern civilisation the need of self-govern- 
ment, and, on the other, of the principle that 
in true life every n1an must take his share in 
the deterruination of his own fate, and can- 
not subrnit to a governlnent which cOlnes from 
outside, however well meant. ho,vever synl- 
pathetic, ho,vever intelligent. 
Freedom, justice, brotherhood, equality, 
these are the Blaster principles of the revolt of 
the Proletariat, and surely they are also the 
principle
, the first and rudiluentary principles, 
of the doctrine of Christ. 


13 
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Liberalism in religion and in society has 
meant, in the first place, the revolt against worn- 
out forlns and methods of life, against the 
superstitions which would serve to smother 
life in the forms which it has itself produced, 
but which, just because they are forms of the 
living spirit and not of mere dead matter, must 
be perpetually renewed and constantly modi- 
fied; and, still more profoundly, it represents 
the eternal revolt of the Divine spirit in man 
against an authority which is imposed from out- 
side, which has ceased to represent the living 
self-determination of the free children of God. 
Revolt against a worn-out and merely external 
authority has been, and necessarily has been, 
the first stage in the reform of religion and of 
life. But revolt is not life; revolt is only the 
expression of a living power breaking the 
bonds which are smothering it. Life itself is 
not negative, but positive; life is not anarchy, 
but order; or rather, to put the matter more 
justly, revolt against order is not liberty. 
Liberty is true order, obedience to the true law, 
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the true authority, the true la\\
 and authority 
which come from within, not Inerely from 
without. 
The Liberal has understood this in politics, 
and destroyed the old authorities only to sub- 
stitute for them self-go,"ernment, the" common 
control," in place of government by external 
authority; but he has to learn a greater faith 
in his o,vn principles, to understand that the 
"common control" which he has successfully 
applied to the political organisation has now 
to be extended to the industrial organisation. 
And surely the religion of the freedoIn of the 
sons of God will not fail to understand that 
the Christian man is freed, not that he may 
live in brutish and immoral isolation, but that 
he luay find his true liberty in the free self- 
detern1Ïnation of the whole body of his equal 
brothers; the Christian man 'who understands 
the Ineaning of the indissoluble unity of 
the members in the one body of Christ 
will also, must also, come to understand the 
unity of human life in the one body of the 
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Divine Society of the state; must understand 
that the freedom of man means, not the 
anarchical independence of the individual, but 
the full development of the individual, under 
the term of the self-determining co-operation 
of all the individuals in the society, which 
exists for all, and whose function it is to 
preserve and achieve the fullest developnlent 
of each. 
Political freedom was the first aspiration of 
men under the terms of the new apprehensions 
of human nature; the revolution which has 
established constitutional or democratic govern- 
ment in the civilised world was not founded 
merely on the incapacity or injustice of the old 
governing classes, but at least as much upon 
the fact that first the middle classes, and then 
the great slave class ,vhich survives in the 
modern world as the proletariat, have become 
conscious of the fact that they are men and 
not children, men and not lnere slaves; and 
that for good or evil, whether in the indi- 
vidual life, or in the life of society, men 
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must determine their own fates; the appear- 
ance of the Labour party in England and in 
the other civiIised countries is only the most 
recent phase in the development of the claim 
that men shall govern themselves. 

len demand freedom in society, not merely 
because ,vithout it there is no security for 
goodgo\Ternnlent, but because without freedom. 
,vithout self-determination, a man is not a 
man; the detnand for political freedom rests 
upon the gradual apprehension of a principle 
which is true in religion and in philosophy. 
But the delnand for political and social free- 
dom atìer all rests upon a great assumption, 
the assurnption of equality. As long as it was 
possible for great thinkers like Aristotle to 
argue that Blen "Tere naturally and funda- 
Inentally unequal. it ,,-as impossible to assert 
that men deserved freedom. The Aristotelian 
defence of slavery rested upon the argument 
that only sotne In en possessed reason in such H 
sense as to he capable of self-governnlent, self- 
determination, ,,,hile the re
t pos
essed onl) 
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enough reason to be able to follow it in others. 
The Aristotelian theory, although contradicted 
by some contemporary thinkers, rested upon the 
observation of the actual contrast between the 
Hellenic and the Oriental nations, and was 
not wholly unreasonable. Aristotle thought 
he saw, did actually see, that the Oriental in 
his intellectual and in his political life was 
servile, unfree. 
But Aristotle was none the less completely 
wrong, and we can recognise the source of his 
mistake without any difficulty. He looked 
only at the actual, the existing temper of the 
barbarian; he did not take account of his 
potential capacities. He took the existing 
fact for an eternal fact. And within two 
centuries his theory was blown to the winds 
by the experience of the Hellenic \vorld. 
These naturally unreasonable Orientals, these 
barbaric Westerns proved thelllseives to be 
capable of learning what the Greek had to 
teach, and one barbaric race proved to be the 
superior of the Greek in the great art of 
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government. The Aristotelian doctrine of the 
fundamental inequality of human nature was 
reduced to an absurdity by the experience of 
the 
lacedonian and Roman Empires; and 
the later philosophic systems of the ancient 
world accordingly repudiated it with an em- 
phasis which the most modern revolutionary 
has not surpassed; and the great phrases of 
Cicero and Seneca are re-echoed in the Roman 
jurisprudence. The intense nationalisln of the 
Jews, which also had expressed itself in the 
parallel doctrine of the indifference of God to 
all outside of the privileged nation, had been in 
some measure corrected by the insight of the 
great prophets who hud seen, with more or less 
clearness, that all human nature was related 
to God. 'Vhen Jesus Christ therefore and 
His A postles proclaimed the doctrine that all 
Inen are equally capable of the Divine life, of 
union \vith God in Christ, they were ratifying 
the experience of the world. 
And when Robert Burns threw the whole 
humane doctrine of the Revolution into "A 
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man's a man for at that," he was re-stating for 
Christian men their o\vn truth, their own 
doctrine, the foundation of their conception 
of life, the doctrine of the equal dignity, the 
equal moral capacity, the equal value of human 
nature. 
This doctrine of equality is the fundamental 
Christian doctrine of human nature, and it is 
also the first spring of the revolt of the pro- 
letariat. Freedoln is a great word, but the 
claÏtn of freedon1 rests upon equality, and 
freedom is the method of realisation of equality. 
A freedom which merely reduces human life 
to a blind struggle bet\veen forces has no rela- 
tion to equality, and is, in fact, the denial of it. 
Equality demands the substitution of the 
U common control" of the self-governing com- 
munity for the licensed domination of force. 
Christianity, therefore, unites \vith Socialism 
in demanding such an organisation of society 
as will provide the equal children of God 
with the opportunity of making real their 
fundamentally equal capacity for the highest 
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forms of human life. Christianity denounces 
with Socialism the conditions of life which 
impoverish, which brutalise human nature. 
Christianity denounces \\lith Socialism that 
organisation of industrial society \vhich makes 
the vast Inajority of mankind little better than 
the instruments of profit for the small minority 
\vho hold in their hands the means of production. 
There are some persons so ignorant of history, 
so unconscious of the nature of the civilisation 
in which they live, as to say that this doctrine 
of equality may be yery pleasant in sound, 
but that it is in contradiction to the hard facts 
of every-day life, .which take no account of it. 
These good people forget the elelnentary facts 
of the society in which they live, are ignorant 
of the first and eleluentary principles of the 
constitutional organisation of our own great 
country, do not understand that the constitu- 
tional machinery of the English state has been 
built up upon this 'gery principle of the equal 
fight of all citizens before the la\\', and of the 
equal ('apaeity of all citizens to take their share 
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in the" common control." It is just because 
we recognise that equal capacity gives all men 
an equal right to a share in political authority 
that we have slowly built up, through the 
labour of a thousand years, the political 
liberties of the English people. These persons 
say that equality is a Utopian dream! It 
is really the foundation of the elementary 
political organisation of the civilised world; 
and those races or nations, like the Russian, 
which refuse to recognise this, do so only 
because they are still more than half barbaric 
and savage. 
I f the people of our country are equal to the 
burden of their own great national destiny, is 
there really any person who will seriously 
contend that they are not equal to take their 
share in the comlIlon control of the industria] 
machinery of society? 
But, again, the Christian Church proclaims 
brotherhood as the first principle of the cohesion 
and co-operation of men in society; brother- 
hood, co-operation, and not competition; and 
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what Christ said, nineteen hundred years ago, 
the French Revolution has placarded on the 
streets and public buildings of France; and 
the modern socialist proclain1s it, with a new 
emphasis and a new significance, for he urges 
that it is exactly the competitive character of 
industrial society which is the 111ain cause of 
the miseries and inequalities of the material 
conditions of human life. The Christian [11USt 
agree \vith the socialist in condenlning an 
organisation of society which runs counter to 
the great principle of the Christian life, the 
principle that Inen are bound together in the 
one body of Christ, and are bound to striye 
as rnuch for the good of their fellows as for 
their own. That is, the doctrine of Christ 
cOlnpels us to condemn an organisation of 
society in which men are cOin pelled to be 
enemies of each other, in which man is set 
against lnan, and class against class. 
Here, again, our friends who claim to be the 
representatives of common-sense interpose \vith 
the argulnent, that while it may be hunented 
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that human life is governed by competition 
rather than by brotherliness, this is an in- 
exorable necessity of human circumstance, 
that brotherhood or co-operation is a merely 
Utopian conception, and has no relation to the 
actual world. But surely this is to ignore the 
actual facts of the development of civilised 
society, to ignore the elementary principles 
which govern the structure and which have 
determined the progress of the political organ- 
isations of the \Vest. The serious student of 
the history of institutions is always a\vare of 
the fact that, behind the infinite complexity 
of the progress of the constitutional machinery, 
there lies the perpetual effort of Inen to find 
such a reasonable order as ,viII secure the due 
and harmonious co-operation of the various 
elelnents which constitute a political or national 
society, ,vhich will secure that the individual 
forces may not run riot in a blind and endless 
struggle against each other, but may be so 
co-ordinated as to serve to the well-being and 
progress of the whole society. The primitive 
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group, ,,,hether the horde or the family or the 
clan, ,vas held together by the operation of 
instinctive and hardly reasoned impulses of 
affection or tradition. The original group, 
whatever it was, represented a unity of co- 
operating individuals. Gradually this uncon- 
scious or instinctive co-operation passed away, 
but the larger aggregations 
 of the political 
societies of history are not based upon the 
destruction of the principles of co-operation: 
they also are co-operative associations, but 
their co-operative character has to be main- 
tained and developed by means of a deliberate 
and determined effort to find the nlethods and 
forms under which this Inay be secured. The 
history of the organisation of the modenl 
"... estern nations can only be rightly appre- 
hended as a gradual develoPlnent of the 
methods of co-operation. 
All these principles of liberty, of equality, 
of co-operation are sumrned up in the great, 
the suprenle principle of organised society, the 
principle of Justice. If Christian lnen are 
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asked to join the socialist in his denunciation 
of the modern industrial system, it is, above all, 
because the industrial system is organised upon 
the principle of force and not of justice, because 
it flaunts and sets at nought the first principle 
of political morality, as well as the first prin- 
ciple of the Christian conception of the relation 
of man to man. 
The conditions which determine the remun- 
eration of the wage-earner are conditions 
governed by force, not by justice. It is 
economic weakness which compels the wage- 
earning class to accept individually so small a 
share in the total product of industry; while it 
is his economic power which enables the owner 
of capital, often with hardly any labour on his 
own part, to take so large a share. If it is 
true even of the artisan that his share is so 
small because of his econolnic weakness, this 
is still more evidently true of that great class 
whose wages are only just above the minimum 
necessary for the maintenance of life, and of 
that large class which cannot, as a matter of 
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fact, earn, through the labour of the proper 
wage-earner of the family, enough to maintain 
the family. This class is compelled to eke out 
its miserably insufficient wage by driving out 
into the labour Inarket, first its women, the 
,vives and mothers of the labourer, and then 
its children, not only ,vhen they pren1aturely 
leave school, only half-developed, not yet 
physically capable of labour, and therefore to 
grow up again into a new generation of under- 
paid labour, but even its little children before 
they have left school, stealing from them, 
owing to their miserable necessities, the few 
hours of play and even the necessary hours 
of sleep. 
It is force and not justice, blind, monstrous, 
inhuman force which governs industrial society. 
I t is as though the industrial classes ,vere the 
prey of sOlne blind giant ,vho holds in his 
clutches the lives, the honour, the souls of 
nlen and \Volnen and children. And "re must 
change this. '\T e must find SOIne tneans 
by which we may subject these economic 
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forces to the principles of justice, some means 
by ,vhich we may substitute a reasoned and 
nloral order for the blind collision of unmoral 
forces. The history of civilised society is the 
history of the continuous effort to compel the 
strong to respect the needs, the rights of the 
weak, to substitute justice for force as the de- 
termining principle of the political order; and 
what we have striven to do, and in some 
measure have succeeded in doing in the poli- 
tical order, we must carry out in the industrial. 


I would end as I began, the Liberal movement 
in religion and theology must pass from the 
merely critical and destructive phase to the 
effort after construction, to the apprehension 
of the positive truths of God in Christ redeem- 
ing the world, on ,vhich the religious life of men 
is to be nourished; it was necessary to throw 
aside what seemed to be superstition, to \
indi- 
cate the liberty of the religious temper; but it 
is upon positive faith that men live, and the 
Christian faith is the faith of the union of Inan 
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with the life of God through Jesus Christ His 
Son. 
And so also in the political and social or 
economic sphere, it is not enough to vindicate 
the principle of liberty, or rather it is necessary 
that we should understand that liberty is found 
not in anarchy but in the just order. For the 
true development of the individual is not found 
in the isolation of the separate life; but only 
under the terms of some real unity bet,veen 
the individual life and the universal; man does 
not become human as he separates hiIuself from 
God, or from his fellows, but only as he enters 
into communion ,vith the life of God and "rith 
the lives of his brother men. 
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IT will be some time yet before any attempt 
can be made to write the history of the Liberal 
movement which took place within the Church 
of England during the nineteenth century. 
That movement has already passed through 
more than one phase of development, and it 
may be that further transformation lies before 
it. "Tho shall venture just now to forecast 
its future? Even in its relation to the past 
we cannot yet see it in its true perspective. 
Its history, when written, will have to exhibit 
its connection not nlerely \vith conternporary 
English politics, but with the corresponding 
intellectual and religious Inovements in other 
E nropean countries. In this briefest of sketches 
210 
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no attempt can be Inade to trace such influences, 
or even to summarise results, except provision- 
ally. It must be content merely to state a 
few facts about a fe,v personalities, no,v per- 
haps not so ,veIl known as they used to be, 
such as may be found in the biographies of the 
time or can be supplied by the memory of 
living people. 
o inconsiderable share in the 
movement has been taken by lay Inelubers of 
the Church, but the ,york done by the clergy 
thenlselves has been still 1110re Ílnportant, 
and this alone can be treated in the allotted 
space. 


I 


Before Ine, as I write, lies a printed copy of 
a sermon on Toleration, preached by Sydney 
Slnith at the Telnple Church in 1807, just 
before the anonynlous publication of the j'cter 
}:JIY//ll ey Lelters. This ùate may senre for a 
starting-point. Syùney SnlÌth cannot. indeed. 
take rank as one of the great leaders of modern 
Liberal Churcluuallship. Ifis theology re- 
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fleeted the school of Paley, while his ecclesi- 
astical views are indicated by the epigram that 
he regarded the Established Church as a 
branch of the Civil Service. But he belonged 
to a generation which was beginning to face 
the question whether men ought to be put 
under disabilities because they did not belong 
to the Anglican Church, and on that question 
he did good pioneer work. The Plymley 
Letters were issued twenty-two years before Dr 
Arnold and Bishop Stanley published their 
pamphlets on Roman Catholic Elnancipation. 
It is this priority which gives Sydney Smith 
his importance. \Ve sometiInes forget now 
what the position of Roman Catholics and 
other Nonconformists was before Emancipa- 
tion. In the land of their birth they were 
virtually to a great extent aliens. Political 
and municipal office, sometinles even pro- 
fessional careers, were closed to them. An 
annual Indemnity Act alone secured to them 
the elementary rights of citizenship. Re- 
strictions halnpered their marriages and their 
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funerals. They could not send their sons to 
the Uniyersities. Their loyalty-very possibly 
with justice-,vas suspected by the Govern- 
Inent, 'while their beliefs 'vere disliked and 
despised by a cOIIlpact nlass of public opinion 
around them. \ \T e all know what has hap- 
pened since 1807. Let us remember the debt 
of gratitude due to that sn1alllninority of the 
English clergy \vhich for In any years, under 
much discouragenlent, fought the battle of 
religious freedonl against Church privilege. 
Generations are somewhat vague measures 
of time, but as we look back over the past 
century ,ve Inay roughly distinguish three gen- 
erations of l..iberal leaders aInong the dergy 
of the ....\.ngliean Church. (1) "That may be 
called 
\.rIlold's generation ranges fronl Sydney 
Smith, born in 1771, to Arnold himself, born 
in 179,3, and Baden Powell, born in 1796. 
Its ,york 'was ulainly done before 184t- 
when Arnold died. (2) The generation of 
F'. D. l\laurice and Arthur Stanley succeeded. 
and carried on its work into the se'"entieC) or 
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later. The birth dates of H. B. "Tilson, 
.l\laurice, Pattison, Stanley, Colenso, Robert- 
son, Jowett, Rowland lVilliams, Charles 
Kingsley and Temple, all fall within eighteen 
years (1803-1821). A later group within this 
generation includes, among others, F'arrar and 
Hatch, and at least one surviving veteran. (3) 
'rhe 'work of the last thirty years has been 
chiefly done by lnen who are still living, and 
cannot be treated here. 
Arnold is unmistakably the central figure 
of his generation, but with him may be 
named two other fellows of Oriel,- 'V hately, 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, and Hamp- 
den, afterwards Bishop of Hereford. Nothing 
(narks (nore clearly the intellectual pre- 
eminence of the Oriel common-room in those 
days than the fact that out of it, within 
a few years, proceeded the guiding spirits of 
two great parties in the Anglican Church. 
U nlike Newman and his colleagues, Arnold 
had little influence at Oxford and organised 
no systematic movement. A small group of 
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Liberal clergy at Cambridge, described by 
Dean Stanley as "equal rather than like," 
included Thirlwall, afterwards Bishop of 8t 
David's, 'Y"hew'ell, and Sedg,,"'ick. Arch- 
deacon Julius Hare was on terms of friend- 
ship ,vith Arnold, and another Cambridge 
friend 'vas Dean Stanley's father, who, when 
appointed Bishop of Norwich, nominated 
Arnold to preach his consecration sermon. 
Requested by the Prinlate to find another 
preacher, the Bishop refused, and the sermon 
was preached by one of the Archbishop's 
chaplain
. .Arnold's unpopularity among the 
clergy "'as then (1837) at its height. Shortly 
before his death, when he returned to Oxford 
as professor of history, animosities had softened, 
and he \vas received ,vith more cordiality. 
Had he survived X e\vman's secession, his 
influence might ha"e become greater, though 
never commanding. "rhat ,vould have been 
his attitude, if he had lived longer, towards 
the Biblical Criticism \\'hich 'vas beginning 
to assert itself Ìll Germany? II is letters 
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contain a hostile reference to Strauss, 'whose 
Leben Jesu was published in 1835. On 
the other hand, in following Niebuhr he had 
accepted in germ the principles of modern 
criticism. His position at Rugby did not 
actually halnper his freedom of thought, but 
some collision was inevitable. ....\ vehement 
article on the Hampden controversy, which 
Stanley, then an undergraduate, deplored, 
nearly brought about the censure of his 
Governing Body and his consequent resigna- 
tion. 'This would huve been a pity, fronl a 
party point of view, for though his work 
absorbed energies which might otherwise have 
been spent on ecclesiastical and theological 
questions, Rugby was a Liberalising element 
in the country. Arnold's strong personality, 
coupled with the deep spirituaJ sensitiveness 
which his diary discloses, created among his 
pupils a special type of character, broad-minded 
and religious. "One of Arnold's fnen " ,vas a 
common phrase at the Universities in those 
days. The fact that Stanley and others be- 
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came his spiritual heirs did much to lessen 
to the Liberal party in the Church the loss 
suffered by Arnold's premature death. 
The generation ,vhich follo,ved had Inore 
than one leader. I n the forefront of a re- 
markable group of Liberal churchmen, stands 
F. D. l\laurice, who ,vas only ten years younger 
than Arnold. 'V e all remember Kingsley's 
description of l\Iaurice as .. the Inost beautiful 
human soul" that he had ever met. That 
moral and spiritual beauty, coupled with a rest- 
less energy and great intelJectual subtlety, 
exerted a deep infl uence on his generation. 
l\laurice ,vas in no sense a party-leader. His 
son tells us that he thought parties in the 
Church-
ectarianism of any kind-an evil so 
grave that nothing could excuse the organisa- 
tion of a new party. lIe occupied therefore, 
and was content to occupy, an isolated position. 
For all his genuine humble-mindedness he was 

;)1ngularly independent in fonning his opinions. 
If it is true, as Stanley said after his death, 
that e\rery wa\ c of thought which passed over 
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Europe left its mark on l\Iaurice's mind and 
spirit, it is also true that he 'vas little in- 
fluenced by other Inen. As he was no party- 
leader, so he was no party-follower. He was 
no respecter of persons. He could not always 
see eye to eye with men whose opinions were 
often confounded with his own by the outside 
world. The breadth of "Broad Churchmen" 
(a term which he disliked) often seemed to 
him to be narrowness. He criticised Arnold 
freely. Even with Julius Hare, his loved 
brother-in-law, he felt that he was not in com- 
plete accord about the position of the English 
Church. His personal regard and admiration 
for Stanley were great, but their views on 
Inany points 'were wide apart. 'Vith Kingsley 
he was in closer though not complete touch; 
but he had to part company with Sterling, 
and he felt bound, at the cost of great distress 
of mind, to express disapproval of his old friend 
Colenso. \Vith the academic type of Ijberal- 
ism he had little in common. From Jowett 
he said that he differed almost as widely as 
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from .:\1ansel. \T et, in spite of all this diver- 
gence frolD friends and natural allies, he stood 
by each in turn at times of unpopularity and 
persecution. X ot so much because he had 
himself suffered, but for the sake of religious 
freedon1 he chmnpioned causes which he could 
not always approve. He protested against 
the dain1 of the Bishop of Cape Town to 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction oyer Colenso; 
he had a controversy with }>usey about the 
persecution of Jowett; he was full of indigna- 
tion at the attacks on ltobertson after the 
publication uf his Life and LcfteTs. It was 
not, perhaps, a] ways easy for :\1 aurice's friends 
to understand his position. He felt himself 
that he ,vas liable to be ... disclaimed as a lnuddy 
Inystic." But the spirit which anÏtllated hi
 
life has borne much fruit since his death. lIe 
represents that interesting and ÏInportant type 
of Liberal Churchlnanship which dings with 
loyalty to disputed doctrines 
uld sees new 
depths of Ineaning' in the old fonnularies. 
Fe". people could have personally known 
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Pattison and Jowett in their later years with- 
out feeling in how real a sense their theological 
opinions were part of them. As one listened 
to their talk that thought was constantly 
present in the background. The religious his- 
tory of their lives had been very different. 
Jowett's point of view had altered but little. 
Pattison's theology had gradually shaped itself 
out of a widening philosophical outlook. He 
has himself traced the process in his outspoken 
lJIemoirs. For SOlne ten years he had been 
under Newman's influence; and when that 
influence ceased, in 184.5, there was a strong 
reaction froln the effect of what he afterwards 
called " the clerical virus." \Ve trace the trend 
of his mind through the years which followed 
in his nlention of a course of lectures attended 
by him at Heidelberg, the aÏ1n of which was 
to unite the utnlost liberty of philosophical 
thought with Christian dogma. " Slo,vly and 
in many years" he passed" to that highest 
development, where all religions appear in 
their historical light." One result of the 
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storm that raged over Essay" and Reviews (to 
which his own contribution ,vas a solid piece 
of historical investigation) was that he deliber- 
ately gave up writing on theology and church 
history. ",r e have thus lost a series of studies 
on the lnovement of theological sentiment in 
modern Europe, such as he alone could have 
produced. The sermons which, on rare occa- 
sions, he preached before the University. in- 
teresting as they \vere, did not compensate 
for this. General literature, ho\ve,-er, gained 
\vhat theology lost. Pattison's 
pecial con- 
tribution to Anglican Liberalism ,vas the ideal 
of learning which he held before the Church. 
He had not the gifts needed for building up 
an ecclesiastical policy or for the practical 
adjustment of conflicting beliefs. His attitude 
towards life \vas critical rather than con- 
structive. His influence was not so nluch 
widely diffused as intense in its effect on a 
certain type of telnperalnent. The pessimisnl 
and cynicism which he never concealed, 
though 
timulating to soule Ininds, were 
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certainly distasteful to others. But his brilliant 
intellect and a magnetic power in his manner 
impressed everyone, and in his insistence on 
the importance of a scientific theology to the 
Church of England he did work that was 
needed. 
'fhe contrast between Jowett and Pattison 
was strongly marked. .J owett's influence was 
wider, his religious teaching was more direct 
and human, and the genial cynicisnl ,vhich in 
his later years sOlnetimes gave savour to his 
talk was tempered not merely by his optin1Ïsm 
but by his real natural piety. He never, like 
Pattison, viewed the Church of England with 
a dispassionate air, as though from outside. 
One of his biographers even describes him as 
seeing in the Church, could she but know the 
things belonging to her peace, the best hope 
for the future of Christianity. No doubt 
Jowett's interpretation of Church reforln, and 
his conception of the meaning of Christianity, 
would have been rejected by the majority of 
his clerical contemporaries; but his ,iews-- 
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difficult as it might be to put them into de- 
finite and systematic shape-appealed to suc- 
cessive generations of young men at Balliol 
and elsewhere, with results which are still 
traceable in the Church. This Vtras largely 
due to the force of his personality. He was 
like no other man in his silences and pithy 
sayings. His influence \vas naturally aug- 
mented by the ignoble persecution carried on 
for many years, which fe,v people no\v ,vould 
probably attempt to excuse. The" heretical" 
essays on The Atonement and The Interpre- 
tation of Scripture raised questions on \vhich 
there has since been a decided advance of 
thought anlong churchmen of unquestioned 
orthodoxy. This fact justifies J o,vett's own 
statement about the essays that their chief 
interest was that they CaIne a little before their 
tÏIne. 
 one the less the iron entered into hi
 
soul. "Tjth all his courage and tenacity of 
purpose he had a sensitive nature, and the 
thought that \vords \vrittcn ill the calise of truth 
and justice had been recei, ed as heretical and 
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mischievous doctrines caused him lasting pain. 
1"here seems much truth in the view that if the 
essays had been received with greater fairness 
and charity, "the positive side of his con- 
victions would have gained strength through 
sympathy, and he would haye put forward his 
conclusions as the development and extension 
of received truth, not as a criticism upon its 
previous expression." 'fhe" Life of Christ," 
which Jowett had hoped to \vrite, rell1ained an 
unfulfilled project; and it is frOlll the sermons 
of his later life, delivered in Balliol Chapel and 
\Vestminster Abbey, that we have to gather 
his final message to his generation. A study 
of them shows more definiteness of belief than 
lnany people are apt to attribute to him, 
though his religious teaching will perhaps live 
mainly in the form of aphorisms. 1 ts force at 
present is certainly far from spent. l\lany 
thoughtful people still find it a help to recall 
the spirit in which he dealt with modern 
difficulties-a spirit which finds its expression 
in his prediction fifty years ago that" the criti- 
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ately with working men, the author of Alton 
Loch'e. "He was a layman in the guise or dis- 
guise of a clergyman," said Stanley, alluding 
to the keenness of his love of sport. He was a 
student of natural history, with a firm belief in 
the truth of Evolution and in the duty of the 
clergy to face scientific facts. He was poet, 
novelist, and history-professor. He was a good 
parish priest and a great preacher. His vehe- 
Inence of spirit led him into exaggerations and 
mistakes, such as, e.g., his controversy 'with 
Newman, but he has been rightly placed among 
the conspicuous teachers of his age. In spite 
of the strength of his convictions, l{ingsley, 
like l\Iaurice, was not a party man. He once 
described himself as "an old-fashioned High 
Churchman." lVas this description meant 
seriously? I t is, at any rate, at variance with 
the pride which he took in belonging to the 
Church of England as by law established. 
"These words he ,vas never tired of quoting," 
says one who knew hin1 well. His sermons 
at "r estminster Abbey, at the close of his life, 
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attracted many people who were more or less 
outside the Church of England; but neither 
in politics nor in theology during those later 
years could he be reckoned as an advanced 
Liberal. His religious influence was in the 
main a personal one, and will not perhaps 
survive the generation which hung upon his 
words, though SOBle of his writings 'win 
certainly have a longer life. 
This short list of selected names must close 
with that of Stanley. The son of a """hig 
Bishop, the pupil of Arnold, owing much to 
Julius flare, of ,vhOln he speaks after Arnold's 
death :is his" living instructor," the intinlate 
friend of Jowett fron} his undergraduate days 
and of 'laurice 
oon afterwards, Stanley ,vas 
early equipped for his life work. Before he 
'vaS thirty he had published his biography of 
Arnold. A year or two later, in his sernlons 
on 7'lle ÁjJostolical L-lge, he had publicly 
declared hilnself in favour of applying the 
methods of historical criticism to the Bible. 
Ilis Commentary on tile Epistles to tile Cor- 
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intlzians followed, a companion work to 
.Jowett's edition of St Paul's Epistles, though 
very different in treatment. By the time he 
was forty he was recognised, along with l\Iaurice 
and Jowett, as a leader of the I.Jiberal move- 
ment in the Church,-later, perhaps, as the 
commander-in- chief. For this position Stanley 
had special gifts, which became more strongly 
marked as time went on. He kne\v everybody 
and loved to bring together at Oxford and 
Westminster people of different and even 
antagonistic views. He could not indeed 
persuade Ijddon or Pusey or Keble to preach 
at the Abbey, but his social charm kept 
him on cordial terms with many men 'who 
detested his opinions. After the excitement 
of a debate in Convocation in 'which he 
had fought almost single-handed, he would 
entertain his antagonists at luncheon with irre- 
sistible courtesy. No elnbittennent of dispute 
seemed to lessen his width of synlpathy. There 
\vere few Church controversies in his day in 
which he did not play a leading part. The 
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wonder "yas that his frail physique could stand 
the constant strain. The censure of Tract 90 
and the degradation of 'V. G. \'T ard, the later 
Hmnpden agitation, the Gorham question, 
Colenso, Essays and Reviews, Ritualism, the 
Athanasian Creed, Inspiration, Clerical Sub- 
scription, the 'T oysey trial-such were some of 
the subjects to which he contributed speeches, 
letters, and articles. He by no means took on 
all these topics \vhat is ordinarily ternled the 
" Liberal" vie\v. lie disliked the purely nega- 
tive character of Colenso's criticism; he dis- 
approved of t"\\yo of the essays in Essays and 
Rcvie"lt's, to which \vork he had hiInself refused 
to contribute; he had not the slightest sym- 
pathy with the point of \"iew of l\Ir ,r oysey. 
\vho acted throughout in defiance of his advice. 
But he defended them all 'when they were 
attacked, not luerely fronl a chivalrous sense 
of justice tu indiyiduals, hut because he felt 
bound to resist every attenlpt to narrow unduly 
the comprehensiveness of the National Church. 
" A dogInatist in his abhorrence of dognla and 
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a bigot against intolerance," he detested the 
spirit of combination for party purposes which 
was at the bottom of these alternate persecu- 
tions by High Church or Lo,v Church. His 
fearless advocacy of freedom of inquiry in 
Biblical study was part of the saIne policy of 
comprehensiveness. He was not afraid that in 
the long-run free inquiry would prove to be 
merely destructive. " For minds constituted 
on the same historical basis as his own," says 
his biographer, "though criticism destroyed 
much, it created more: if it cut away some 
grounds of faith it refilled the chasm with more 
stable foundations." His opponents could not 
feel this faith in the future. Pusey wrote 
frankly to him in 1864: "I believe the present 
to be a struggle for the life or death of the 
English Church, and what you believe to be 
for life, I believe to be for death." Against 
this we may set l\laurice's estimate of Stanley's 
work. ""Thy," asked a friend, "are things 
tolerated in Stanley which could not be par- 
doned in anyone else?" '" Because," Wl1S the 
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reply, "Stanley has done more to make the 
Bible a reality in the homes of the people than 
any living man." 


11 


Sydney Sn1Íth. .Arnold, )laurice, J>attison, 
Jowett, I{ingsley, Stanley-we cannot but be 
struck ,,"ith the diversity of the men and of 
the ,?iews which they represent. Had the list 
been extended, as it ,veIl Inight have been. 
this would ha'"e become still more evident. 
Though they were animated by a more or less 
common spirit, not one of them agreed on 
all points with any of the rest. 'rhey differed 
not rnerely in details of ecclesiastical policy, but 
still rnore in the relative inlportance which 
they attached to different questions. That is 
only another way of saying that the Liberal 
rnovement ,,"ithin the Church has been a highly 
complex one. I t presents a tangled 
kein 
of theological, ecclesiastical, and social issues. 
the separate threads of which need to be 
traced and drawn out. The following is an 
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extreluely brief summary of the lines along 
which thought has been moving during the 
first seventy years or so of the nineteenth 
century. 
1. Toleration. - The policy of conceSSIon 
,vhich during this period relieved N oncon- 
fonnists of most of their disabilities was in- 
augurated by the Test and Corporations A ct of 
1828 and by Roman Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829. Subsequently relief was extended 
to the Jews. Legislation dealt, among other 
points, with church - rates, with the burial 
question, and with the permission to sub- 
stitute affirmation for oath. By the abolition 
of tests in 1871, the Universities were opened 
to non-melubers of the Church of England. 
Some of us relueluber what alarmist predic- 
tions were expressed at Oxford at the time. 
As a matter of fact, religious influences are far 
stronger in the University now than they 
were thirty or forty years ago. 
2. Christian Socialism.-Liberal Churchmen 
have. of course, no claim to the exclusive 
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possession of this idea, nor is it an essential 
article of their creed; but during the Chartist 
l\lovement of 1848 and the years which 
followed, l\Iaurice, Kingsley, and others made 
great efforts to guide the opinions of the 
\vorking classes, and to promote a type of 
socialism on the lines of Christian brother- 
hood. Their work failed to achieve all that 
they had hoped. They succeeded, ho".e,'er, 
in getting an Âct passed in 1852, which gave 
a legal status to co-operative bodies, and the 
'\T orking l\Ien's College at Great Onnond 
Street, since transplanted to Crowndale Road. 
N.lV., has been the parent of nlany similar 
institutions. 
3. Comprehensiveness.-'fhe conception of a 
cOlnprehensive National Church-so dear to 
.Arnold and Stanley-had a twofold bearing 
on the ecclesiastical situation. On the one 
hand, as put forward by theIn, it involved 
a theory of the Established Church \\rhich 
almo
t identified it with the State, though 
fro II 1 this vie,,' )laurice ànd others ,,"ould 
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certainly have withheld their assent. On the 
other hand, all who desired comprehensiveness 
were strongly opposed to the spirit which 
sought to purify the Church by dri,ring out 
unorthodox opinions. No useful purpose is 
served by recalling in detail a most unpleasing 
story of obloquy, prosecution, and persecu- 
tion. Few Liberal leaders escaped; but, in 
spite of this, they consistently supported 
Tractarians and Evangelicals alike- Gorhaln, 
or '\T. G. "r ard, or Pusey, as the case Inight 
be-whenever attempts were made by either 
party to drive the other into exile. 
4. Clerical 'sYnbscri piion.-Opinions differed 
as to the right policy on this question. Arnold 
signed the petition in favour of relaxation 
presented by \Vhately to the House of Lords 
in 1840, but was not enthusiastic about it. 
Jowett, in 1841, \vas for trying to get the 
articles simplified: under the existing system 
a strict construction or an indefinite latitude 
seemed to hiIn equally iInpossible. Kingsley, 
more than twenty years later, " could sign the 
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articles in their literal sense toto corde": he 
felt in himself" a capacity for drifting to sea." 
which made hÏIn "cling nervously to any little 
anchor, like subscription." Stanley's letter to 
the Bishop of London, in 1863, led to the Act 
of 1865, subsequently ratified by convocation, 
which substituted the present form of declara- 
tion, with the result that the clergy could 
no longer fairly be regarded as bound to 
particular phrases. 
5. 'l'heology and 
'fciellce. -Arnold, hinlself 
a geologist, shows in his published letters little 
consciousness of the gro,ving hostility between 
physical science and theology which marks 
our period. Sonle of the earlier crude atten1pts 
at reconciliation were examined in the article 
on 1\Iosaic Coslnogony in Essay.,; and Ret'ieuw. 
Rut au acute stage had been reached before 
thi
 ,vith the publication of Darwin's Ori
in 
'!.f 
ì)ccic8 in 185ü. The llleeting of the 
British Assoeiation at ()xford in 1860 brought 
about 3 dralnatic encounter between Huxley 
and Rishop ,y"jlberforce, in which the advantage 
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did not rest with the latter. Few theological 
developments are more remarkable than the 
change which afterwards took place in the 
attitude of the Church towards evolution. 
Kingsley did something towards this by a 
lecture at Sion College, in 1871, on the 
Theology of the Future-of special import- 
ance because delivered to a clerical audience. 
Jo\vett preached in 1874 a University sermon 
on the Relations of Science and Religion. 
Aubrey l\loore, who belonged to a later 
generation and died prematurely only eighteen 
years ago, also did good work. But the 
rapprochement which seems likely to take place 
between the theological and the scientific point 
of \Tie\v is in the main the work of living 
men. 
6. Biblical Criticis1Jl.-Only the initial stages 
of this great movement come 'within our pur- 
VIew. The foundations \vere laid before 1880, 
but critical work in England had hardly 
begun. Both Jowett and Stanley were early 
suspected of" Germanism" at Oxford, and the 
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SUspicion was deepened in StaIÙey's case by 
his sermons on the Apostolical Age, already 
mentioned. H. B. '\Tilson's Balnpton Lec- 
ture, in 1851, perhaps Inade the first definite 
demand for freedom in theological inquiry. 
Then came Essay.
 and Reviews, with the essay 
by .Jowett on the Interpretation of Scripture 
and that by Rowland \\Tillimlls on Bunsen's 
Biblical Researches. Colenso's Pentateuch, 
which appeared in 1862, was not welcomed 
by 
laurice and Stanley. Jowett thought its 
" tone a good deallnistaken," but felt that "all 
good persons should agree in heartily sym- 
pathisillg with the effort to state the facts of 
Scripture exactly a
 they are." \Yith 1\11' 
V oysey, a few years later, Jowett could not 
feel the smne sYlnpathy. Both he and Stanley 
recomnlended resignation, but on 1'11' Y' oysey's 
refusaJ they still gave hin1 their support. 
The session of the Committee of Revisers 
(IH70- -1
H4) marks the dh-iding line between 
the earlier and the later stages of Biblical 
Criticism. 
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7. Doctrine.-It is only possible here to 
indicate in the briefest and baldest way one or 
two lines of thought along which some develop- 
ment of doctrine is traceable. One such was 
as to the nature of Inspiration. The prevailing 
of the wider view was attributed by Jowett to 
Colenso, of whom he wrote, in 1882: "He has 
made an epoch in criticisln by his straight- 
forwardness: no one now talks of verbal in- 
spiration." Another was concerned with the 
meaning of the Atonement-a discussion with 
which .J o,vett's own naine is closely connected. 
Another questioned the literal interpretation 
of the phrase "everlasting punishment," and 
with this inquiry 'we associate the names of 

Iaurice and Farrar. As far back as 1838, 
Arnold wrote to an old pupil: "J do not be- 
lieve the damnatory clauses of the A thanasian 
Creed under any qualification given of them." 
There is evidence of a widespread movement 
of thought on these and perhaps on other 
points during the period which ends with 1880. 
The result was a gradual and fairly general 
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acceptance of interpretations ,,
hich set men's 
consciences free from the moral difficulties 
that had burdened them. Past Liberalism 
in these ,vays undeniably influenced the de- 
velopment of doctrine within the Church. 
I t is impossible to sum up ,vith any com- 
pleteness the ,vork done by these past 
generations of Liberal Churchmen. The 
movement goes on without a break, and can- 
not be divided into sections by arbitrary dates. 
'.fo try to measure the results achieved thirty 
years ago is to try to sland still just ,vhen the 
pace ,vas accelerating. But SOllie lessons of 
the past are obvious, ho\vever little they are 
laid to heart-few perhaps more so than the 
danger and mistake of religious panics. I twas 
a critical time in the history of the Church 
when, within a few years, Darwin's Origin of 
Species, Colenso's IJc/lfafcllclt. and Essays and 
Revien:.\' were all violently denounced as de- 
structive of Christianity. The quiet courage 
with which Jowett and Stanley continued to 
point out that truth had nothing to fear fronl 
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free inquiry sayed the situation. Before 
Jowett's death the tide had begun to turn. 
The Broad Churchmen of those early fighting 
days were, as a rule, of a robust type, which was 
not always beyond criticism. They were some- 
times too frankly Erastian to suit modern views. 
They sometimes let crotchets interfere with 
united action. Under the stress of controversy 
they sometimes took too little trouble to ap- 
preciate their opponent's case. But many of 
them had qualities which their successors 
would do well to carryon-reverence in hand- 
ling the Bible, carefulness not to go beyond 
what the evidence warranted, readiness to 
face attack, a firln trust in the permanent 
basis of religion, and great spirituality of life. 
Nor was it the least among their good services 
that, by occupying an intermediate space be- 
tween the two extreme parties, they prevented 
England from becoming, like Belgium, a 
battle ground on which men have no alterna- 
tive but to join the ranks of either the Noirs 
or the Rouges. 
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THE REV. PROFESSOR CALDECOTT 


H Q"W far are our brethren of the Evangelical 
Churches ,vhich we in England call Noncon- 
formist and they are preferring to call Free 
Churches animated by the Liberal spirit in 
theology and in organisation 'which this volulne 
represents? For they, too, kno"
 the differ- 
ence between Conservatism and Liberalism in 
religion; they have amongst thenl those who 
are tenacious of the past, timid as to the future, 
and those who are somewhat loosening fro In the 
past and eager to try vistas as yet unmarked. 
The greater comlllunities, ,,,ith which alone 
space perrnits me to deal, are the 1\1 ethodists, 
the Congregationalists, the Baptists. I should 
like to include the Presbyterians, but the un- 
Inistakeable connection of Presbyterians with 
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the churches in Scotland gives their history a 
somewhat different centre of reference from 
that of the purely English churches; and ,vithin 
the narrow cornpass of these pages I think that 
concentration on the problem as it stands in 
England is my best course. N or am I able to 
take the wider range which would be open if 
the situation in the Colonies and in America 
could be included: this would be necessary for 
a cOlnplete survey of the situation; but the 
problem must be limited, and I set it simply 
as it stands between us of the Church of 
England and the English Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and l\lethodists. Perhaps a brief 
study of the situation in England ,viII yield 
suggestions for ,vider inquiries. 
In order to trace recent history, limitation 
of the number of issues to be considered is 
imperative, and I have selected the following 
five :-Holy Scripture, Future Punishment, 
the relation of Christians to the '\T odd, the 
relation of Christianity to other Religions, and 
Church Polity. 
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I. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


1. The attitude to Holy Scripture IS of 
paramount importance to churches which are 
accustomed to regard it as the only source 
of Divine knowledge, and therefore as the 
sole seat of authority in religion. \Ve must 
ask ho,v they regard it both as to the nature 
of its authority and as to its structure. Fifty 
years ago this mOlnentous prerogative was 
assigned to the Bible as a book; it "'as regarded 
as not only containing the "r ord of God, but 
as itself being that ,yo ord. J t ,vas in 1852 that 
one of the leading intellects of Congrega- 
tionalism, Henry Rogers, wrote the Eclipse 
oj. Fait/i, in which he expressly contended that 
a Book-revelation is quite possible, is '
ery use- 
ful, and is in analogy with God's dealing with 
man in other ways. This is the defence which 
Hutton of the ð'pecfa!or caned "the lIard 
Church": it was also the Inethod of .Archdeacon 
Lee in the ßampton Lecture of 1854. In a 
mood far removed from lIard Churchisnl in 
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most other ways, the reliance on the book alone, 
in its totality and in its unC'ritiC'ised structure, 
anÏ1nated the conservatism of the great preacher 
Charles Spurgeon. He could forIn no other 
conception of an authoritative \V ord of God; 
to quit this ,vas to go "down-grade" to'wards 
scepticism. Âs for criticism, he avers, " lVe 
\vill have a whole Bible or no Bible"; and he 
has no gliInpse of the possibility of a revision 
of its structure \vhich would be other than 
destructive. In colleges and in pulpits the 
Rible was then usually taken not only as infal- 
lible authority for doctrine of God, but also 
as consisting of communications to its 'writers 
of knowledge of events past, contemporary, 
and future; in important places, at least, the 
cOlnmunication extended to \\Tords, audible and 
articulate. And so clear-cut was it as a miracle, 
that reasons were offered as to why inspiration 
had ceased with its writers and the enunciation 
of the Divine message had totally closed. 
One of the earliest signs of change in high 
quarters appears in the l

iTst Principles of 
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Baldwin Bro,vn, published in 1881: he sa"r 
that change ,vas impending
 ana for himself is 
content to claim that the revelation of God is 
in the Bible. In a Symposium arranged by 
the Homiletic .J.1Iagazine (1884) there appear 
further indications of emergence from the 
h hard" position. l\I'Kennal of Rowdon trans- 
fers the expression" ,V ord of God" from the 
book to its contents; Ed,vard 'Yhite carries 
this into detail: it is the constituents of the 
Bible, and not the Bible as a ,,,hole, on which 
we are to rely: and further, as regards revela- 
tion, history is distinguished fronl doctrine. 
Gradually it was learned by Congregationalists 
that the hard view ,vas not really the vie,,, of 
the greater U.efornlers, but a method adopted 
sorne generations afterwards by nlen seeking 
for a definite external authority, in face of 
the external authority claimed by the advocates 
of the ROlnan theory of the Church. 
Turning to Congregationalist leaders to-day, 
we find that Dr Garvie takes the witnes
 
of Christian experience a
 the proof of that 
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authoritativeness of 'what the Bible contains, 
reducing all to this. Dr A.deney considers the 
inner witness of the Spirit to be the Bible's 
own method of proof: the external methods are 
" artificial," of Rabbinic kindred: the internal 
witness is the " scientific" as contrasted with 
the " orthodox" standpoint; and his colleague 
at the Lancashire Independent College
 Dr 
Robert l\lackintosh, takes the same line. Dr 
Forsyth thinks that to base religion on the 
infallibility of a book is a method \vhich is sure 
to lead to Rome. The manifesto of the twenty 
Congregationalist leaders, issued in February 
of this year, says that the Bible is God's book, 
because it " enshrines" His revelation in Christ 
and the Gospel. The lay Chairman of the 
Congregational Union in the current year, after 
stating the inner witness, says of the older yiew 
that it was due to a temporary necessity for 
strong banks for the channel of revelation, but 
that now the stream has "broken bounds " and 
"is spreading into a broad delta of mani- 
festation. " 
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As to the structure of the Uible, Dr Bennett, 
Dr Gray, Dr Bartlet, and other principal 
teachers in the Congregationalist colleges, 
no\v stand almost solidly with Dr Driver for 
the Old Testament, and 'with the scholars of 
Oxford and Cambridge and Scotland for the 
New Testament. 
For the Baptists, 
lr Henderson, Principal 
of Bristol College, pleads for the retention 
of the authority of the written \vord as \vell as 
the resort to the inner witness of Scripture and 
the general experience. But Dr Clifford ex- 
pressly renounces the proof from the book 
itself as conceived fifty years ago, and stands 
upon "the massed experiences of Christian 
In en. " This change he considers to be the 
principal reform in Christian apologetic made 
since the Reformation. He accepts deyelop- 
ment within the Bible, but does not specify 
\vhat scholars he follows. 
For the 
Iethodist churches, the Fernley 
lecturer of 18RI (F. J. Sharr) rejected the 
appeal to spiritual judgment of the contents 
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of the Bible as too subjective, and the resort 
to degrees of inspiration as dangerously 
going back towards the allegorism of 1\laim- 
onides. He ,vholly rejected Kuenen and \Yell- 
hausen's reconstructions, and predicted speedy 
oblivion for them, taking his stand with 
Ellicott and the Aids to Faitl, conservatism. 
In 1892, again, the Fernley lecturer (1\lar- 
shall Randles), with Driver and Dale and 
Gore and Sanday in vie,v, rejects their posi- 
tions and argues for the traditional structure 
of the Bible. He disallows appeal to the 
witness of experience: if the written book is 
not authoritative, he does not see how authority 
could come: "minus the record, how is there 
any message?" He detects even in Dale a 
dangerous tendency to substitute ideas for 
history. 
But when we turn to the l\Iethodist leaders 
of to-day we find appeals to the inner witness 
and to the testimony of mankind (advocated 
by Dr Beet in 1884) now in possession in 
high places. As to structure, in the London 
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Quarterly Review of January 1908, Dr l)avi- 
son 
hows us luuch: he does not profess to 
defend the scientific accuracy of Genesis, the 
universality of the Deluge, or the literal history 
of the book of Jonah, and h cannot close his 
eyes" as to the composite nature of the Gospels. 

"urther, he does not feel bound to accept "the 
psychology of St Paul in detail," nor to hold 
that "the Pauline type of teaching is the only 
one discernible" in the 1\ e"r Testament. The 
general view of the Bible recomn1ended to 
candidates for the ministry is that \vhich is 
expressed in the teaching at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The theologian of the Primitiye 
1\Iethodists, Dr l
eake of 'Ianchester, frankly 
accepts the reshaping of the Old Testament 
by Knenen and "r ellhausen, and regards the 
l\Iessianic prophecie
 not as specific predic- 
tions but as the expressions of a religious 
patriotism \\rhich is looking for\\rard to a 
righteous nation. 
In "r ales, if "re nlay for the Ul0ment associ- 
ate with English .:\lethodists the largest "... elsh 
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Church, the Calvinistic Methodists, it was 
stated in 1898, by two of their leaders, the 
late Principal Edwards and l\Ir.T. Owen, that 
the " alarm" caused by the ne"r critical views 
"has some"rhat subsided," and that, though 
,. misgiving" is still felt by many, not a few 
have publicly accepted the new positions, and 
that" their number is probably increasing." 


II. FUTURE PU
ISHl\IENT 


In the total vie"r of the Future Life we are 
not in a position to test accord as bet"reen 
Liberal NonconforInists and Liberal Church- 
men, for we do not profess to ha ve attained 
a common doctrine ourselves. But there are 
two particular features which I think we should 
now expect to find in any theology which \ve 
could call Liberal, viz. (1) acknowledgment that 
as to the ultimate future of sinners there is 
room for diversity of opinion, and (2) inability 
to accept torment as the prominent feature of 
punishment. 
Unqualified statelnents of the old doctrine 
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still abound; but fifty years ago they prevailed 
not only among Christians of small education 
but among thoughtful and pious leaders. In 
some of the principal pulpits of the Church of 
England the eloquence of a Henry l\Ielvill was 
employed to express the unlnitigated gloom 
and Inisery of an endless Hell. In the chief 
Congregationalist pulpit in Yorkshire lamen- 
tations over the inevitable calamity of 
the lost ""ere \vrung from the refined and 
generous mind of Robert Hamilton of Leeds. 
But as in the Church of England so among 
Congregationalists emergence from these fore- 
bodings of gloom ,vas arising. Dr Pye Smith, 
from whose mind definitions and dogmas flowed 
in copiou
 streams, yet paused here, and 
qualified his follo,ving of Cah'in by the quiet 
declaration that Calvin should have kept to 
the positi ,'e side of his doctrine, the future 
of the elect, and not haye professed to kno,v 
so llluch of the condition of the lost; it \"as 
Calvin's U chief fault" to treat lleprobation and 
Punishment a!) if they were as clear!) revealed 
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to us in the Christian dispensation as Election 
and Salvation are. 
In the reaction some Congregationalists pro- 
ceeded not to claÜn freedom but to offer 
definite counter-doctrines in the forms of 
Conditional Immortality or of Universalisnl. 
Notable was the vehement advocacy of the 
former as "life in Christ" only, by Edward 
\Vhite, accepted by Dale. Universalism was 
advanced chiefly in America, but it had its 
advocates among English Congregationalists, 
notably Bald"rin Brown. 
"fo-day what we find is the claim to be at 
liberty to decline the formulation of a definite 
VIew. \Ve find, for example, that Dr Gar\'ie 
does not agree that either Conditionalism or 
Universalisl11 is disclosed in Scripture; he is 
for continuity as between this life and the 
next, and cannot see more than that. Dr 
Adeney thinks that in the New 1'estaluent the 
continuance of the itnpenitent is contemplated, 
but that it also contains hints of possible 
destruction, and also suggestions of U niversal- 
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ism, especially in 8t Paul's "Titings, and that 
the only Punishment thought of may be cor- 
rective in its nature. Dr l\lorgan Gibbon i
 
more definite as to Punishnlent: he holds that 
it cannot be torment and that it cannot be 
everlasting. In the February manifesto of the 
twenty Congregationalist leaders all definition 
on this head is a'
oided: the reference Inade is 
limited to the brond ,vord, " ruin. " Dr Tymms, 
late Principal of Rawdon Baptist College. holds 
that the infliction of a penal suffering which 
prolongs sin is inconceivable 
 and that, \\
hile 
we cannot pro,.e either Conditionalism or 
Universalisln to be the means. yet the ultilnate 
extermination of sin is "rooted in a necessity 
of the Divine nature." 
The "... esleyan 1\1 ethodists still print in their 
Catechisms selections of the severer texts, and 
leave them in isolation fron1 others of different 
bearing, and the inference seelns to be that 
this nlethod still pre,'ails in their preaching 
and teaching. I)r Beet, we know, has long 
laboured tor freedolll: he does not find either 
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Conditionalism or Universalism proved In 
Scripture, yet he is unable to express Future 
Punishment in the old way. The. reception 
of his efforts, as appeared in the published 
account of the Conference in which they were 
debated, indicates that the "r esleyan Church is 
not yet prepared to follow his lead. 
Among Primitive .l\Iethodists, whatever be 
the attitude of the main body, their foremost 
teacher, Dr Peake, publicly announces that" he 
has broken "-nay, he says" we have broken" 
-" with very much in the old-fashioned views": 
he pleads, like Dr Garvie, for continuity be- 
tween this life and the next, and thinks that 
the difficulties against Uniyersalism have been 
exaggerated. 
In the Free Church Catechism composed by 
representatives of Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and .l\:1ethodists (with others), it is the omis- 
sions, on this as on some other great issues, 
which are note"rorthy. Attention is confined 
to the destiny of believers: the destiny of 
believers is a dogma, but neither penal suffer- 
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ing nor any means of the ultimate victory of 
righteousness is alluded to. The implica- 
tion rather lies in the direction of Conditional 
IInlnortality being the doctrine underlying 
the agreement to confine dogmatic expression 
to the future of believers; but perhaps it is 
more true to the situation to consider that 
freedoln of belief as to the future of the Im- 
penitent is the intention of the Catechism. 


III. THE CHURCHES A
D THE ".ORLD 


I t will not be gainsaid that the "X onconformist 
churches of fifty years ago shared ,,,ith the 
Evangelicals in the Church of England the 
view that the aim of religion ,vas to bring men 
out of an opposing world. The ,vorld ,\ras 
regarded as under hostile powers: its business 
was at best a temporal necessity, its mnuse- 
nlents were anti-spiritual: a line between the 
secular and the religious was very sharply 
drawn. E\ren public affairs were not looked 
upon as very becoming for souls engaged 
above all things in preparation for eternity. 
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Parliament ,vas perhap::, worthy, with the 
Army and Navy and Civil Service. But local 
government was luainly in the hands of men 
who had no hearts for religion, and it had fallen 
into the degradation which excited the satire 
of 'fhackeray and the detestation of Dickens. 
As Dr M'Kennal put it, " 'rhere were humane 
lnen and women, beautifully humane. among 
both the rich and the poor; but of humanity 
in legislation and adlninistration we never 
heard." For hUlnan feeling the outlet wa
 
charity, and that \vas a fountain which never 
ran dry: but it was individualistic in its con- 
ception, and the churches as such exhorted 
to its exercise, but took little organised part 
in it themselves. 
Two other essays in this volume draw 
attention to the change of attitude that has 
COlne over the Church of England: how does 
it stand \vith the Nonconformist Churches? 
In the first place, their leading theologians 
now lnark ,vith en1phasis the ethical and socia] 
character of the Gospel. I t has profound 
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concern \vith the world: it must enter into 
the secular domain, ethically even if not 
politically, and permeate its life with Christian 
principles. References are scarcely necessary : 
the way in which Dr .Fairbairn draws his philo- 
sophy of the Christian religion to a cuhllina- 
tion in an ethical mission is followed up by 
Dr Garvie in his brief but forcible presenta- 
tion of ,,,hat is "the Gospel for to-day. n The 
manifesto of the T\\Tenty, when it has defined 
the Church, imlnediately adds that to it "is 
committed the task of transfonning the world, 
morally and socially, into the K.ingdom of 
God. " 
A Baptist thinker, 
lr 'ledley, late of 
H.awdon College, claÎ1ns that "it is surely 
possible for a Christian tnan to be at hon1e 
and free in every sphere of hUlnan interest, 
anù to tind all sacred." X 0 one can think of 
l\Iethodisln :is ever avoiding the \vorld in the 
sense of leaving it unappealed to. yet it was 
rather as a call to men to come uut of the evil 
that it
 leaders conceived their Inessage. K O'V, 
17 
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Hugh Price Hughes'iInpetus is everywhere: 
his successor at the ,
v est London l\1ission, 
1\11' Rattenbury, says that the \vorld itself is to 
be conquered: "it is impossible to read the 
Gospels fairly without saying that the estab- 
lishment of a better social order was at least 
part of the programme of Jesus Christ." The 
range of the new l\Iethodist hymn - book 
(1904) illustrates the change: the scope of 
the hymns for public worship has been enlarged 
from the region of inward and personal ex- 
perience to the expression of the Christian 
experience in nature, in comlnon human 
affairs, and in national life. 
In the actual work of the Nonconformist 
ch urches signs of this change are on every 
hand. A great instance of its coming upon 
us was that work of Dale in Birlninghanl which 
his son 1l10st aptly designates "a 1\lunicipaJ 
Gospel." Everywhere we see what have been 
hitherto places of worship, pure and simple, 
with schools and a claSSrOOITI or two attached, 
transforlned into "Institutional Churches," 
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providing for socialities of most manifold 
character: recreation, amusenlent, literature, 
music, and friendly intercourse; and they are 
designed not only for the welfare of the poor, 
but for the provision of healthy social life for 
the young men and ,,,omen for .whom modern 
urban life makes hOlnes less general than they 
used to be, and for the \vorking classes, \vho 
find it hard to establish hOllles on sufficient 
scale for the needs of a \vider outlook on life 
than contented their fathers. 
'fhe Free Church Catechislll sets before the 
adherents of those churches no less an aim 
than " to imbue the nation with the spirit of 
Christ." 'Vhether we take this as "ignifying 
the individuals of the nation, or the nation in 
its public life, iInperial or local, we lllay fairly 
say that in the Church of England, as 
Liberal Churchmen understand it, and in 
these Churches, there is no,v a unallÏInity of 
general intention which alllounts to identity. 
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IV. CHRISTIANITY AND OTHEH UELTGIOXS 


The old concentration on the Bible closed 
many eyes to the true features of the other 
religions of the ,vorld. In sadness Christian 
people thought of theln all as false, deceptive, 
corrupting: as either idolatrous or rationalistic, 
and wholly opposed to the Christian faith. 
A single illustration of this well-known atti- 
tude ,viII suffice. The Fernley lecturer of 1884 
(Benjamin Hellier), in advocating the ., Ulli- 
versall\lission of the Church of Christ" 
how's 
no evidence of e,rer looking into other religions 
,vith a desire to nleet theIn. The heathen are 
all "in unspeakable misery and degradation." 
Specifically, he has persuaded hiInself that they 
know "nothing of peace of nÜnd,-nothing 
of holiness"; they.. sit in darkness, perishing 
with hunger, full ofn1Ïsery, full of despair." In 
this uninquiring and unsympathetic spirit the 
appeals for Inissionary effort were Illade for 
many years. 
'Ve see a sign anticipatory of the change in 
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this as in other things in Baldwin Brown. 
He notes as prevalent in his own churches 
such a view as the above: he traces it to 
Augustinian theology, and for himself affirms 
that he has come to regard it as .. essentially 
unchristian. " 
The F ernley lecturer of 1880, Dr Banks. had 
seen deeper issues: he dwelt on "the danger 
of underestimating the truth in heathen 
systems," and speaks of Christ making atone- 
ment even for the Inillions who pass away in 
ignorance of Him. and of this atonement 
having effects "in gleams of truth and goodness" 
amongst them. But he is cautious; and, taking 
into account the rising ad,pocacy of more gener- 
ous recognition. he proceed
 to rnark the error 
which exaggerates the good in theln as even 
" more dangerous" than the depreciation. He 
goes forward again, however, ,vhen he re- 
cognises God's presence throughout history, 
and reaches our modern point ,\'hen he states 
that the whole religious ,vorld is "a prepara- 
tion for Christianity." 
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For leaders of the present day a few refer- 
ences will be sufficient. 
Dr Adeney writes: "The time has gone by 
when we could be so foolish as to think of 
honouring Christianity by depreciating what 
we regarded as its rivals. On the contrary, 
we carefully pursue the choicest thought of 
the world, rejoicing to recognise its excellences." 
1\lr C0111pton Rickett, the Chairman of the 
Congregational U nioH : "Nor can we refuse to 
the Sacred Scriptures of other religions clear 
echoes of the voice of God." Dr Clifford 
accepts appreciatively their sacred books and 
vindicates the authority of the Bible by the 
ruethod of cOll1parison. Among 1\Iethodists, 
Dr .1. H. 1\loulton of Didsbury College 
speaks as a special student of comparative 
religion in earlier phases, and finds hÏlnself 
quite undisconcerted by the evidence of 
ideas of incarnation, atonement, and resur- 
rection "everywhere" in the world's history. 
because he has learned that in history the 
Christian revelation of God has affinities \vith 
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"the deepest and most universal instincts 
of men." 
Professor Geden, of the "T esleyan College, 
Richmond, after special studies in Eastern 
religions, writes: ,. It is becoming increasingly 
impossible, and I trust increasingly rare, for 
a Christian minister, still less a missionary in 
foreign countries, to regard himself as ade- 
quately equipped for his '\'ork while he remains 
in ignorance of the habits and thoughts of 
alien peoples \vho. \vith different preconceptions 
and from different standpoints, have stretched 
out their hands towards God"; and for himself, 
he speaks of his Ï1npressions not only of the 
"haunting picturesqueness," but of the" deep 
religiousness" of the East. 


V". CIIunCIl }}OLITY 


In the polity of' the Churches signs of Inove- 
Inent towards consolidation are e,.erywhere 
apparent, both within the N onconforn1Ïst 
Churches and between them. The old rigid 
independency of the local congregation began 
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to give way when the Congregational Union 
\vas founded by John Angell James in 1831. 
Since then the proportion of congregations be- 
longing to it has continually increased, and its 
meetings have been more and more influential; 
it has issued a Declaration of Principles, has 
permanent officials, takes note of colleges, 
and is a centre of energy and counsel. The 
County Unions exercise a very important 
unifying function by their ability to grant or 
refuse" recognition" to ministers elected by the 
congregations; and there is an approval im- 
plied in the ordination \vhich would be with- 
held if a congregation \vere acting perversely 
and injudiciously in its choice of its pastor. 
'rhese are potent signs of the necessity for 
transcending the strictness of Independency. 
Again, the plea made Ly the late Dr Stoughton 
that the time had come for grouping the several 
congregations in a town and adoptiug n1uni- 
cipal boundaries for the unit area, and the 
affiliating of village churches to the larger 
churches in the neighbouring to\vns, indicate 
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the widening of the range of view. Alexander 
Hannay toiled for years on behalf of the 
national lTnion. In IDOl Dr .Joseph Parker, 
froIl} the Union Chail'lnanship. made a vehe- 
ment appeal for a United Congregational 
(''llurclt, defined as a unity in name as \vell as in 
fact; and this because "things \vere not going 
well" on the old lines. The proposal rather 
took à\Vay the breath of many of the rank 
and tile, but it ,vas at once endorsed by 
such leaders as l\I'Kennal and Berry, and is 
at ,vork in Inany rninds. 
Federation is the idea which grow's in favour: 
but it is to he real. In the ,vords of 1\lr F. H. 
Stead, of the Browning Settlement, "a ,risible 
and organic union, which shall give free- 
play to the spontaneous initiative and bound- 
les
 diversity" of congregation
. \Tisible. be it 
noted; no longer rClnission of unity to the 
Church invisible: and organic, no longer limit- 
ing the reciprocal intluences to sinlple expres- 
sions of fraternal sentilncnt. 
A silnilar lliovenlcnt has taken place among 
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Associations, their National Union, their col- 
leges, their central offices and officials; but I 
understand that the congregational conception 
of the Church is retained with great tenacity 
by Inost Baptists: visible and organic unity is 
of small value, even in ideal. 
In l\Iethodisln the principal sign is the ten- 
dency towards consolidation by the closing 
up of subdivisions. In 1907 three dissident 
bodies, the New Connexion (formed in 1797), 
the Bible Christians (1
15). and the United 
Free Churches, itself a later combination, 
united, and obtained an Act of Parliament 
sanctioning this so far as the various trust 
properties ,vere concerned. These bodies were 
small in numbers, but they were, as a rule, 
composed of Inen1bers of particular zeal and 
force of character, and the achievement of 
union by then1 cannot be ,vithout effect on the 
still triple character of English 
lethodism. 
The admission of the laity to share in the 
gOyernlnent of the Church was for a time a 
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dividing principle, but there is now no differ- 
ence of opinion on this; and it is not easy for 
outside observers to see why the divisions con- 
tinue, except for historical associations (of no 
long growth) and questions of church-buildings 
and properties: certainly the divergences 
appear too slight to be likely to resist for long 
the prevailing tendency towards consolidation. 
Probably the nloven1ent towards union will 
be still quicker in the Colonies, and this ,vill 
ha\
e a reflex effect at home. The consolida- 
tion of the three great divisions now remain- 
ing would be a very important step towards 
Christian unity. Some may think that it 
would tell against ullioll with other Churches, 
as 
IethodisIn ,\'ould then be still stronger to 
resist the general force of gravitation; but at 
any rate, for the present, the centripetal force 
at ,york ,vithin its own borders is a Inarked 
feature of the tilne. 
Besides these moveInents towards Ulllon 
within themsel \'es, the forces of consolidation 
are at ,vork between the great denonlinations. 
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Proposals are freely discussed, and are partially 
set on foot, for taking a town as a unit for 
Free Churchmanship as a whole. To prevent 
overlapping and waste through competition, 
districts are to be assigned to this, that, 
or the other body according to local circum- 
stances, not according to doctrinal considera- 
tions. This amounts to a sinking of differences 
in the spiritual region which could only be made 
possible by the sense of overpowering agreement 
in fundamentals. SÍInilar proposals are made 
for rural districts; and for villages in which 
there are more chapels than one, concentration 
of work in various ways is being considered. 
In fact, we seem almost in sight of the mapping 
out of England into a second single system of 
"parishes" running side by side with the Church 
of England system, so far as these three great 
denominations are concerned. 
The direction of this mO\Tement has assumed 
form by the fonnation of local Ji'ree Church 
Councils, now numbering 918 
 and a J.,rational 
Free Church Council, to unite them and 01'- 
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ganise their activity. Animated to sOple ex- 
tent by a common opposition to the" estab- 
lishment" of religion, their unifying force lies 
llulCh deeper than that: it is positive, fornla- 
tive, constructive. And, on the "'hole, it ,vas 
perhaps the most impressive change for English 
Nonconformity as the nineteenth century ,vas 
preparing to lnake way for the twentieth; and 
it is now a settled feature for their next stage 
of growth. 
These changes in organisation ha"e naturally 
led to the appreciation of the need for an 
e:xpressed comnion basis of thought and 
doctrine. In 
pite of the constitutional 
aversion to creeds and dogmas felt by so 
lnany N onconforrnists, they agreed, in 189
, 
to issue a conlnlon statenwnt in the shape of 
a l
'ree Cllllrcll Catccltisl/I: a InOluentous step, 
inaSIfiuch as it is, as the compilers thelnselves 
point out, the first "colnbined statelnent of 
interdellolninational belief" since the days of 
Luther and Zwingli. 
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OUR APPEAL 


"That is the situation disclosed by the brief 
survey no,v given of recent movements in 
English Nonconformity? As Liberal Church- 
men we cannot but feel that we are witnessing 
indisputable convergence behveen our thoughts 
and theirs. On the construction of the Bible 
and on the nature of its authority, un what 
is of faith as to the future life, on the duty 
of the Church to the world, on the place of 
Christianity among the religions of mankind, 
there seems to be practical identity between 
their leaders and ours. In Church polity 'we 
see everywhere amongst them actual move- 
ments to,vards centrality and co-ordination, 
even if not everywhere to\\rards visible and 
organic unity. Is convergence to prevail in 
the region of ilnportant doctrines \vhilst all 
our activities are to continue to run in channels 
which may be parallel but which must on 
no account be united into a single course of 
Christian life and work? l\ly endeavour to 
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indicate the movements as they present them- 
selves to my own observation ,,,ould be offered 
Inerely as a contribution to history if I did not 
proceed to sOlne reflection as to the possibility 
of a further con'?ergence such as I think 
Liberal Churchn1en ha,?e in their n1inds. Let 
me therefore no"w offer an argument on the 
fundmnental feature of the situation as between 
Liberal Churchmen and X onconfonnists. 
Do the leaders of X onconfonnity express 
any desire to include the visible and organic 
unity of the Christian religion in England in 
their theory of the Church? There are beyond 
question Inany, represented by Dr Horton, 
,vho are quite conservati,-e in their theory of 
Congregationalism. 1)1' Horton still appeals 
to the New Testament period as giving us "a 
rounded orb" of authority for Church polity, 
and he reiterates his füith that Congregational- 
ism was so authoriseù, and is so still. But 
others have shown a tendency to,vards includ- 
ing the visible unity of Christianf) in their con- 
ception of the very essence of the Church. Dr 
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Church is more than a combination"; Dr Dale's 
biography shows his strong mind moving 
stage after stage away from individualism and 
the self-sufficiency of the local group. Dr 
Adeney is so strongly for sociality that it can 
scarcely be possible for him to be contented 
with the conception of a society defined by 
merely local considerations. Dr :Forsyth ex- 
tends the ground of appeal: he says that for 
Christian institutions, as well as for Christian 
ideas, H we cannot no\v go back to the fountain- 
head and simply ignore the t\VO thousand years 
of Christian evolution: we cannot do that no\v 
in the matter of polity": though I must con- 
fess that in another place of the saIne book his 
confidence seems to fail hin1 \"hen he says, "It 
is not in the genius of Christianity that its 
essence should be distilled for us out of its 
whole history: the key is given in its source." 
Still, \\Te can perhaps reconcile these statements, 
and simply note that while he places the 
essence at the fountain-head he is determined 
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also to attribute vitality and value to the later 
courses of the stream. But 
Ir Sylvester 
Horne, the head of the largest Institutional 
Church of the Congregationalists, is bolder: 
he plants himself on present efficiency as the 
criterion of polity: he quotes Hatch's saying 
that the Church in the twentieth century should 
be " the Church that is fittest to meet the needs 
of the new age," and expresses his "cordial 
agreenlent" \vith that theory. \Vith hÏIn, 
therefore, polity is at least an open question. 
XO\V, seventy years ago, before the Con- 
gregational Union came into existence, the 
isolated Independent congregations used to 
vindicate their polity by appeal to the N e\\r 
Testalllcnt epoch of the Church alone; and 
within that period the teaching of St Paul's 
later epistles, Ephesians and Colossians, ,vas 
little considered. The ideal unity apparent in 
those epistles and in the Kingdolll as proclainled 
in the tiospels wa
 obscured by the isolated 
and discollnected character of the cOlnmllnities 
founded by the Apostles in the early luissionary 
Us 
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period. On this basis of reference there was 
a plausible case even for an extreme theory of 
Independency, although the strength of the 
case was not such as to win for it the support 
of more than a minority of students of Church 
history. But, however it Inight have been 
seventy years ago, and on the ground of 
appeal then adopted, we no,v seriously ask for 
the attention of the thoughtful supporters of 
Independency, or of such separateness as ac- 
quiescence in the permanence of l\Iethodism 
implies, to their present situation. They 
have themselves changed their ground of 
appeal. As we have seen in the section deal- 
ing with their ne"w view of the proof of the 
authority of Scripture itself, they no'v appeal 
to the" lllassed experiences" of believers in the 
nineteen centuries as ,veIl as to the influence 
of the Spirit upon the individual reader of the 
sacred writings. \" e claim that this should 
bring them into line ,vith ourselves: by this 
appeal we all show that we regard the I{ing- 
dOlIl of Christ as one and continuous, and 
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the ministration of the IIoly Spirit as still 
proceeding in a manner not in essence dif- 
ferent from that of Hi
 ministration in the 
minds of the early disciples. Surely, then, 
our ground of appeal should not be re- 
duced to the thin stremll of experience of those 
Christians "rho retained Independency or local 
association as their principle of Church polity? 
\Ve see sonletimes the history of the Christian 
consciousness regarded as if it sank into a marsh, 
a thousand years broad, with only a fe\vstepping- 
stones, such as .Augustine, the ....\.lbigenses, and 
'V yclif before the Reformation, and after- 
wards, in England, sho\ved terra firlll(l only 
in the strictest Puritans and the later E '"an- 
gelicals. Hut the Inodern sense of the con- 
tinuity of all hUlnan life, and the revived 
sense of the continued presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church all along the centuries, 
are shared by the leaders of the Free Churches 
and by Liberal ChurchIllen in the Church of 
England. l\Iay we not now unite in bringing 
to light the deeper continuity? ill seeing that 
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truth was aimed at even under the distortions 
of doctrine, and efficiency e,yen under the 
corruptions of practice and presumptions of 
authority we agree in lamenting? "r e are as 
anxious as they to shake free from obsolete 
Inodes of intellectual expression, from Inediæval 
and seventeenth-century forms of Church 
government and regulation, in so far as these 
belonged to epochs of thought and life which 
have passed away. 'Ve agree, for example, 
that the nature of the authority proper to 
Church Councils and their decrees was mis- 
conceived: that it never should have been in- 
truded into the innermost region between the 
source of Divine light in Jesus Christ and the 
soul of the disciple. "r e agree that e,Ten in 
their proper sphere, the ordering of the public 
life of the Christian comlnunity, Councils 
were too peremptory and dictatorial, and that 
they made .woeful error in ever calling upon 
the secular arm for the enforcement of their 
decisions upon either thought or life. But 
we ask our friends to believe that even in the 
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darkest ages Councils. even of Bishops, honestly 
aimed at beneficent objects, and sought the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit in sincerity: and 
dare \ve say that this ,vas ever wholly withheld 
from them? \Ve point no"r to the continued 
and increasing practical ackno\vledglnent on 
the part of Nonconformists of 
he necessity of 
councils and decrees, though they are no,v desig- 
nated " assemblies" and "resolutions." \ V ith 
the recent "declarationç; of faith," "Inanuals 
of principles," Inanifesto of "points requiring 
emphasis," and catechisms in our hands, \\ye see 
evidence that corporate acts of this kind cannot 
be di'ipensed with: that they are acknowledged 
to be signs of growing life. ] f, then we refuse 
to regard the t'orporate action of the Church 
during the nineteen centuries as anin1ated by the 
same purpose as these recent corporate action
, 
does not the appeal which N onconforn1Ïsts no\v 
agree \vith us in n1aking to the continuity and 
abiding unity of Christian experience almost 
fall through, and the Inoùern apologetic stand 
before the \vorld on a perilously narro,v base? 
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\Ve ask, then, that those who are animated by 
the modern historical sense and who rely upon 
it as the witness of truth and authority. should 
join with us in perceiving that this implies a 
greater reality for the unity of the Church than 
was seen fifty years ago. ....\n ideal unity, 
invisible not visible, in sentiment but not in 
organisation, can no longer content liS. To 
make it visible and organic, for ourselves and 
in view of the waiting .world, cannot but be an 
aim for which Christian men can never cease 
to labour and to pray. Before the thought of 
men in "rest and East we desire to present a 
philosophy of the Church which sets the One 
in superiority to the l\lany; a theology ,vhich 
expands the doctrine of a one and undi,.ided 
Body of Christ in terms that plain IDen cannot 
mistake, because it is affirmed of the Church as 
they can see it and not in recondite and esoteric 
significances; a method of Society "Thich 
unites in a common stream and not in parallel 
channels the spiritual energies of Christ's 
disciples. For the conyergences which ,ve 
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see already we are deeply grateful; that they 
may pass into manifest unity as this century 
proceeds must be our hope. It is our differ- 
ences that are fading into the past: into that 
part of the past 'which was occasional and 
transitory. "r e feel continuity throbbing ,,,ith 
a force which cannot be concealed and left 
underneath the surface. Our eyes are bright 
\vith the vision ,vhich Thirlwall saw of "the 
Lord's great house, 'with earth for its floor and 
heaven for its roof." "r e look for a de\
elop- 
ment of the Christian religion in England, 
as well nationally as in the inner hearts of men 
and ,vornen, that ,,,ill at once embody 'what is 
best in a noble though chequered past, and 
express the ne,v light and the freer energies of 
the time of hope in 'which ,ve are so happy as 
to live. 


EST ABLISH:\1ENT 


The probleln of the continuance of the 
" Estahlisll1nent " of the Church remains be- 
tween Liberal Churchn1en and Liberal Non- 
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conformists. Not cOlnpletely so, of course, 
because many Liberal Churchmen have re- 
nounced hope of seeing an Established Church 
continued on such lines as their Liberalism can 
approve. In what I haye to say, therefore, I 
only speak as one inviting attention to reflec- 
tions which the general principles of Liberalism 
prompt in some minds at least. 
In the first place: [s it not true that for 
Inany Liberals what is rightly objected to is 
not establishment itself, but the establishment 
of the wrong thing? \Yhat is wanted is the 
national recognition of the Church of Christ 
in the twentieth century; what we have is the 
continuance of the Church of the Tudor and 
Stuart settlements of religion. "'That is desir- 
able is a connection between the Nation and the 
Church on broad and comprehensive lines and in 
a varied and elastic constitution; what 've have 
is, as Hort said, a dualisln between Parlian1ent 
and two unreformed Clerical Convocations. 
I n the second place: 'Ve have to deal with 
a large mass of tangible bequests of the past; 
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Hot to 
peak of the endown1ellts, the cathedrals 
and parish churches are a heritage beyond 
price. To sever the relation between Church 
and State no\v would gi,?e one or other of two 
lmnentable results. The endowments and the 
edifices might be removed from the service of 
religion altogether: the lands and tithes are 
loosely attached to it, and ,vith the congenital 
indifference of material property they could 
be transferred to other uses-a course \vhich 
nothing but absolute proof of incurable per- 
niciousness could justify. Or else the time- 
honoured places of worship disposed over all 
our towns, "illages, and hamlets '''ould be 
handed over to a portion of the nation, and 
mainly to that part of it ,vhich is most unable 
to accept the second U.eformation now in 
process. In this latter case, the inheritance of 
the past would be in the hands of those ,vho, 
according to the judgment of N onconform- 
ists thenlSel,?es. are more reI note from the 
simplicities and hreadths of religion than the 
Church of England as at preiicnt situated. 
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And thirdly: Is it the right InOluent for 
dispensing \vith the legacies of the past and 
narrowing the use of the ancient churches, 
when what is conspicuous before our eyes is 
the manifold convergence of Christians who 
have hitherto walked apart? On the impor- 
tant points indicated in this paper, convergence 
among English Christians is taking place; and 
there are other similar points. Is a time of an 
increasing agreement, and a brightening pros- 
pect of consolidation in temper and spirit that is 
at least making towards a visible unity which 
,viII efface the separatism of the last three 
centuries, the moment for an irrevocable de- 
cision either to remove endowments from 
religion altogether or to confirm an unre- 
formed part of the Christian community in 
the sole use of the oldest and most venerable 
Houses of Prayer in the land? 
I think that there is in the minds of many, 
except those who have adopted an unchange- 
able conviction that national action in religion 
is in its nature indefensible, a feeling that the 
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present is a tilne too transitional, too deeply 
fraught with movement in theology and in 
social order, to be chosen for taking a step 
,,'hich \vould terminate finally a connection 
between the nation and its religion as old 
as the national history itself. 
And as against the temptation to fall back 
on the line of least resistance-for abolition is 
always easier than construction, and even than 
Inaintenance- I would suggest that it is possible 
that for England there may be a special call to 
stand firm, and to lead the \vorld in the matter 
of the connection bet\veen the nation and the 
Christian religion. 'V e need not follow France, 
face to face as 
he is with a hranch of the 
Church which refuses to come out of l\Iediæval- 
Ism. And we need not be content to learn 
lessons of supreme polity from our o\"n Colonies 
or from America in their untried youth. In 
the broad Christianity of the future, national 
as well a':) individualist religion Juay still be pos- 
sible, and the demonstration of the possibility 
may be the high privilege of the English nation. 
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Ix the Protestant Church of Germany religious 
Liberalislll may be described as a tendency or 
group of tendencies: a widely diffused prin- 
ciple rather than a highly organised ecclesi- 
astical party. In this respect it resembles the 
movement of Liberal religious opinion among 
ourselves. In all countries and among all 
sections of the Christian Church the progress 
and development of l.Aiberalism have been 
more conspicuously the result of the ideas it 
has advocated than of its organisation as a 
party within the Church. As a party within 
the German Church, religious l.Aiberalism is not 
to be compared with the powerful conservative 
forces to which it is on many points opposed; 
284 
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but as a living, vigorous principle permeating 
the whole organism of ecclesiastical thought 
and life, it is probable that religious Liberalism 
was never more effective than it is to-day. 
I f we examine the ecclesiastical situation in 
Germany, we shall find that the opponents of 
the Liberal attitude of mind in religious matters 
are continually nlaking concessions to it on 
points of policy and doctrine. They do not 
become Liberals in nalne, but they assimilate 
ulul'h of the substance of Liberalism, and in this 
way perform an inestimable sen?ice in 1l10dify- 
ing or transforming the traditional attitude of 
mind. 
One of the Inost distinguished and influ- 
entialleaders of the conseryative elements in 
the German Church at the present monlent is 
})rofessor H.einhold Seeberg of the lhuxersity 
of Herlin. Professor Seeberg has a ,vide re- 
putation as a writer on Christian dogma, and 
his work on the Gernlan Church in the nine- 
teenth century, as well as his recent lectures 
on the essential truths of Christianity, :LIllply 
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justify the esteeln in which he is held. One 
of the fundamental tenets of religious J .liberal- 
ism in Germany is that we must Inake a 
distinction between the form and the substance 
of religious doctrine. I t is not contended that 
the Church can do without doctrinal forms in 
the expression of its religious aspirations and 
experiences; but it is maintained that the out- 
ward \Testure of religious belief is not necessarily 
an essential part of its vital texture. The form 
is a product of the age in which it arises, and 
is detennined by the Îlnperfect knowledge of 
the time: it is an attempt to express the 
permanent contents of the Christian faith in 
terms conformable to the prevailing concep- 
tions of the world and man. In the introduc- 
tion to his \vork on the German Church in the 
nineteenth century, Dr See berg frankly accepts 
and emphasises this principle. He says that 
von Hofmann of Erlangen uttered the im- 
mortal phrase for the present ecclesiastical 
situation when he said that what is now needed 
is "a ne\v 'way of teaching old truths." The 
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eighteenth century, O"wing to its \vant of 
historical insight, was unable to distinguish 
between the old truths and the old forms in 
which these truths \vere clothed, and on this 
account it rejected both. The nineteenth 
century has succeeded in perceiving this dis- 
tinction; it has largely recovered the old 
truths, but it has failed to find satisfactory 
forms for expressing theln. Professor See berg 
with the l
iberals contends that the old forms 
are dead; they cannot be revived. The great 
problem before the Church at the present time 
is the creation of new fornls for the old faith 
'which are adapted to the needs of 1110dern 
life. On this fundalnental point 1)1' Seeberg 
is at one \vith his colleague, Professor Harnack. 
In an address recently deli,'ered at the 
University of Berlin on Protestantislll and 
CatholicislIl, Dr IIarnaek, one of the lnost 
elninent leaders of Gennan religious Liberal- 
iSln, in speaking of the doctrinal differences 
between these two forms of Christianity, stated 
that the tilue had cOlue when the Evangelic 
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Church must openly declare that the old 
confessions were not a law \"hich the 
Church Inust endure, but an inheritance frolTI 
the past which n1ay be used 'with freedom. 
It is significant and impressive to find that 
a trusted representatiye of tradition and an 
enlÏnent representative of progres
 should be 
at one as to the nature of the task ,vhich 
is now confronting the n10dern Christian 
Church. 
But it is only in an atmosphere of freedom 
that the problem of finding new forms for the 
old faith can properly be sohTed. It is here 
that the point of cleavage arises bet\veen 
the ordinary traditionalists and the Liberals, 
or, as some of them prefer to call theln- 
selves, the modernists. 'l'he traditionalists as 
a body, unlike Dr See berg, assert that the 
essence of Christianity consists in its dogmatic 
contents, and that its dogmatic contents are to 
be found in the ecclesiastical confessions of the 
past. I t is contended that the only people 
who have a right to teach in the parishes 
lnd 
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at the universities are men ,vho are prepared 
to give an e..v animo assent to the doctrines 
contained in these confessions. The Church 
has no duties towards Christians who cannot 
accept them. In opposition to this view the 
Liberals maintain that the essence of the 
Christian faith does not consist in its dogmatic 
but in its religious and In oral contents. It is 
not a lnan's theoretical opinions upon point
 
of dogma which make him a Christian, but the 
religious and moral character of his life. The 
Christian religion is not supremely concerned 
\vith lnetaphysical speculations about dogma, 
but it is supremely concerned with the n1anner 
in \vhich a Christian ought to live. In a 
pmnphlet published by the oldest of the 
German l.Jiberal societies (the German Pro- 
testant Union) it is stated that the traditional- 
ists are aiming at securing the supremacy of 
one dogn1atic systenl in the Church, ,vhereas 
the ohject of the Liberals is the free develop- 
ment of the religious life in all its varied fonns. 
A younger society (the Union of Friends of 
19 
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the Christian ,yo odd) emphasises a silnilar point 
of'view. 'Ve stand, says this society, for the 
absolute freedom of theological inquiry and 
for the right of the public expression uf its 
results. 'fhese are the indispensable condi- 
tions of the development of evangelic religion 
among the people. \Ve delnand freedonl for 
our students of divinity in the formation of 
their convictions and the protection of all who 
are exercising ecclesiastical functions against 
the application to them of a rigid interpretation 
of the articles of faith. It is only on these 
conditions that the clergy can enjoy the confi- 
dence of the people. A society which takes 
up a middle position between the Liberals and 
the Conservatives is equally insistent on the 
need of liberty (the Evangelic National Church 
Union). According to this society the teachers 
of theology must remember that they exercise 
their office in the service of the Church. But 
it is in the interests of the Church itself that 
these teachers should enjoy undisputed freedom. 
1 t is true that freedom is not of itself a solution 
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of the task ,vhich lies before the Church; the 
importance of freedom consists in the fact that 
it is the only instrument which will enable a 
solution to be found. Fetters on the mind are 
as fatal to life and lnovement as fetters on the 
limbs, and the occasional aberrations arising 
from the spirit of liberty are far less dangerous 
to the Christian Church than the immobility 
and numbness inevitably produced by a dog- 
matic despotisln. 
The doctrinal standpoint of the Gennan 
l>rotestant Union ,vas set forth by this 
society in a leaflet issued to the public in 
1905. In this leaflet the society asserts that it 
places the religious and lnoral ÏInport of Christi- 
anity in the foreground. HIt is not the accept- 
ance as true of certain dogluatic propositions 
of bygone times which lnakes a man a Christian. 
lIe only is a Christian who puts his trust in 
God re,-ealed in Christ as the Heavenly Father: 
,vho pronounces the Lord's Prayer \\-ith an 
honest heart: ,vho follo,vs .T esus Christ in the 
task of In oral regeneration and brotherly lo\re. 
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Such a Ulan has a full right to be a Inelnber 
of the Evangelic Church, even if he doubts or 
disapproves of the dogmas of the Church. It 
is not dogmatic opinions, but a religious moral 
character which makes the Christian." The 
doctrinal position of the centre party in the 
German Church (the Evangelic National 
Church Union) does not differ in essentials 
from the attitude of the more advanced party as 
represented by the German Protestant Union. 
., The ground of our salvation," says the pro- 
gramme of the Evangelic National Church 
Union, " is the revelation of God in Christ. The 
historical source and standard of revelation is 
Holy Scripture. . . . "r e separate ourselves, 
on the one hand, from those who regard the 
evangelic faith as bound down to certain given 
forms and formulas, and who consider the con- 
fessions of faith as being of the same character 
as legal documents. "Tith us attachment to 
the Evangelic Church consists in the possession 
of common religious ideals, and above all in an 
inward relation of the soul to God in Christ. 
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\'T e are able to recognise fello,vship in the 
faith, even where \\re differ both in form and 
degree ,vith regard to Christian doctrine. On 
the other hand, we separate ourselves from 
those \vho, overlooking the continuous presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church, regard the 
formulas of the past as a burdensome inheri- 
tance froln bygone times. "r e look upon 
ourselves as substantially at one \vith the faith 
of our Church as it found expression in the 
formulas of the lleforn1ation. But \ve no 
longer look upon the letter of these formulas 
as a satisfactory expression of the spirit by 
which they are inspired." 
At the present time it may be said of the 
Gerlnan Church as a \vhole that the dominant 
Inovement ,vithin it, especially at the uni ver- 
sities, is a movement from doglna to religion. 
This great rnovement was originated by 
Schleierrnacher nlore than a century ago, and 
aU partie
 and shades of opinion in the Gerrllan 
Church ha\.e been dra\vn into it. It is recog- 
niscd that doglnas are the attenlpts of the 
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Church at various periods of its history to 
express the contents of the religious conscious- 
ness in the terminology of the tÜnes in \\Thich 
they were framed. It is felt that this 
terminology is more or less of a temporary 
character. The religious truth which it 
enshrines is not dependent upon it, and is 
capable of being expressed in other forms. 
The great saving truths of the Christian religion 
must not be sacrificed to the dognlatic fonns 
in which Inany of them have come down to us. 
Doglna exists for the edification of the Church; 
the Church does not exist for the maintenance 
of dogma. 'Vhen dogmas cease to edify; 
,vhen they cease to appeal to heart and con- 
science; ,vhen they cease to represent the 
highest Christian consciousness; ,vhen they 
become unintelligible, then the truths ,vhich 
dogmas contain must be liberated from their 
traditional envelope and re-expressed in a 
manner which will once Illore enable them to 
touch and elevate the souls of Inen. In 
hort, 
doglna nlust be subordinated to religion; it 
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IIIUst follo,y and not dominate the living spirit 
of the Church. 


..l\Tote.-In this brief paper it has been im- 
possible to present the characteristics of modern 
German theology except in the most summary 
outline. The following books ,vill assist the 
reader ,vho \vishes to make a study of the 
subject :- 
Historical: "Protestantisches ChristentulIl 
und l\::irche in del' N euzeit," von Ernst Tor- 
eltsch: an elaborate essay in a volulne entitled 
Dit, Cllristlicllc Religion, Berlin, Teubner, 1906; 
Dic Kirclte Deutcldands 1m ncunzelllztcn 
Jallrltundert, von Reinhold Seeberg, Leipzig, 
Deichert, 1904; Gesclticlde und ](ritik der 
llCllC1'n Th eo logie, von F. II. R. von Frank, 
bearbeitet und bis zur gegenwart fortgefuehrt 
'011 R. II. Gruetzmacher, Leipzig, Deichert, 
1 UUK For a brief historical sketch see JJic 
lleligio('sell Stroelllllllgell del' Gcgell7.t-'Clrt, von 
H. llraasch, Leipzig, Teubner, }D04. 
The following are SOlne of the principal books 
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on Christian doctrine :-(1) Books of the older 
Liberal school: Christlielle Dogmatih', von 
A. E. Biedermann, Berlin, ReÏIner, 1884; 
Lellrbllc/t del' 
'vallgeliscli-Protestalltiscll Ðog- 
matik, yon R. ....\. Lipsius, Braunsch\veig 
Sch,vetschke, 1893; Grllndl'iss del' Cllristlicllen 
Glallbens und Sittenlellre, ,Ton O. Pfleiderer, 
Berlin, Reimer, 189M. (
) Books of the 
Ritschlian or "modern" school: Die C/lrist- 
liclle Lellre von der Reelltfertigung und Vel'- 
soellllung, '.on A. Ritschl, Bonn, A. ::\1 arcus, 
1888; TVllat is Cllristinnity? by A. Harnack, 
London, "Tilliams &. X orgate, 1904; TIle 
Communion of tile Christian u:itlt God, by 
'V. Hermann, London, 'l.ïllialns & Norgate, 
1906; Dogmatik, ron Julius Kaftan, Tuebin- 
gen, l\Iohr, 1901; CllristlielLC Glaubcllslekre, 
von Reischle, Halle, Niemeyr, 1904; Die 
Christ/ielle Glaube, von Th. Haering, Stutt- 
gart, 1906; ð'ystem del' Cllrist/iellen Le/lre, 
von H. H. \,-r endt, Goettingen, ,-r anden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 190G. (3) 'I'he history 
of religions movement: Die A úsulutlleit des 
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ChrÎstentums in del' Religionsgesclticlde, E. 
Troeltsch, Tuebingen, 
lohr, 1 Ð02. 
The above list Inakes no pretension to be 
complete; but it ernbraces the most represen- 
tative books. 
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IF by Liberal theology we mean the atteInpt 
to justify the Christian faith to the intelligence 
of to-day, then nowhere has it found more 
sincere and adequate expression than in the 
lloman cOInmunion. I t is certain ROluan 
theologians who have recognised most clearly 
the conditions of the conteInporary apologetic 
problem. 'fhose conditions are of t,vo kinds; 
on the one hand the present-day conception of 
what knowledge is and how it is acquired, on 
the other the form of that traditional apolo- 
getic which has to be replaced. The first 
condition is the same for all the Christian 
communIons, the second varies for each of 
them. 
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I t is exactly because the latter condition 
presents greater difficulties in the lloman 
Church than elsewhere that there the problem 
has been faced with perfect honesty and 
courage. It is only when life itself is at stake 
that the full powers of life are evoked. Self- 
preservation, a mere latent instinct in tilDes of 
peace and safety, beconles a fully-developed 
capacity when destruction is in1minent. That 
has been the case in ROine since 1870. In 
promulgating the ,.. atican decrees, Itolllan 
authority implicitly recognised that its spiritua] 
Twentieth of Septeln ber had arrived. Just 
as the prisoner of the local and political 
,.. aticall condenlned and defied the ,,'hole 
world of modern politics and government, so 
it was a prisoner of the spiritual and scholastic 
Vaticau ,vho defied and eondelnned the ,vhole 
,vorld of lnodern thought. The syllabus of 
18ö4 was sOluething of a prophecy, for the 
duom which il
 condelnnation of all that ,\ras 
politically ali,'e and real entailed upon hinl 
who condcluneù it was not accoillplisheù till 
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1870. So also the \T atican decrees were some- 
thing of a prophecy, for their condemnation of 
all that is living and real in thought took com- 
plete effect only when Leo XI I I. forced the 
Church to become the prisoner of scholasticism 
by issuing the Encyclical 
Eterni Patris. 
It is impossible, then, to appreciate the full 
import of the Inodern Liberal movement in 
Roman theology without taking account of 
the necessity which called it into being 
and of the full extent of that necessity. 
In the Roman Church after 1870, and 
especially after the Encyclical of 1879, no 
apologetic was any longer possible, seeing that 
no common ground was left on which faith 
and reason could meet and conduct their 
eternal debate. Faith had excommunicated 
contemporary thought. I t imposed itself 
henceforward by a single inclusive act of 
authority. Only a theological revolution could 
save religion for that section of the world 
which needs to think its religion in order to 
Ii ve it, and needs especially to think it because 
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it is living it and \vould live it lllore fully. 
The theological revolution, therefore. \vas forth- 
with declared in the Roman communion. 
Now Roman theology, thus liberated, was 
forced to recognise the universal conditions 
of :t fruitful apologetic in our time. And 
because of the hardness of the necessity which 
constrained it, it recognised them more fully 
than they had been recognised elsewhere. 
Outside the Roman pale, apologetic was still 
ali \'e. l\Iere authority was not sufficient as 
a guarantee of faith. Theologians still traf- 
ficked in the interests of religion \vith the 
thought of their time, and naturally drove the 
hardest bargain they could. 'fhe apologetic 
of the past \vas being gradually modified to 
n1eet the needs of the present. Ãs always 
happens in such cases, the result ,vas a series 
of partial and largely unreal compromises. 
But the ROlna:n apologist had the advantage 
of making a fresh beginning. The apologetic 
officially recognised and e\"en enforced in his 
own communion ,vas a thing of the past. 


LIBRARY ST. "'ARY'S COLLECE 
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I t had no relation whatever with current habits 
of thought. He had no alternative but to 
set it aside in its entirety and devise a ne\v 
one. He may not, indeed, have realised at 
once the full measure of the task he had 
undertaken, but it was not long before he 
was cOlnpelled to do so. 
lVhat, then, the ROlnan theologian found, 
on girding himself to his task, was that he 
was in presence of a long religious tradition 
which he had inherited. This tradition had 
become identified at every point \vith the 
intellectual expression and justification of it 
which had sufficed in a distant past, but was 
no longer valid. The problem, therefore, was 
to preserve the tradition intact while replac- 
ing the intellectual forms under which it was 
apprehended. In doing this he was driven 
to consider more closely in what the permanent 
tradition consisted. He soon discovered that 
this tradition ,vas a series of faith-affiflnations 
concerning the character of the Power that 
was \vorking in and through phenomena. 
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History ,vitnessed to the tact that this tradition 
was as old as the race, that man was a religious 
being, that the Christian Church could trace 
its direct spiritual descent froln the feeble 
beginnings of faith in Israel, and through Israel 
its collateral descent from Inany Oriental forms 
of faith no longer extant save in their trans- 
fOflned life among ourselves. He concluded, 
thereforc, that human history, rightly conceived. 
,vas a religious history, the story of the" gesta 
Dei per hOlnines," and that no Christian 
apologetiC' which overlooked this continuity 
of religiou
 growth could successfully appeal 
to our age with its conception of history as a 
continuous, but vital, de\?elopment. The non- 
religious historian might indeed account for 
the undoubted fact of historical development 
by alleging that it was the mere continuity 
of a mechanical process. Hut the religious 
historian could not do less than claim that the 
,vhole process wa
 free and vital, that it ,vas 
all the work of God through hUlnan wills 
,vhich were free only because and only in so 
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far as they were expressing, however feebly 
and in1perfectly, some aspect of the Divine 
'Villi And when the religious historian made 
this claim, when he no longer conceived of 
God as merely intruding into history here and 
there in miraculous 'ways, ,vhen he ceased to 
shut out God from the general movement of 
history, then the non-religious historian would 
cease to be. For it ,vas exactly this 
:cllial that 
had created that disturbing human portent. 
But, again, this revelation of God in history 
was a revelation through men, through the 
powers with which God had constituted men. 
It ,vas men ,vho recognised Him, even though 
they recognised Him in virtue of His O"wn 
immediate inspiration. And, therefore, all re- 
ligion had its phenomenal side. Faith seized 
its divine object, but it seized it through the 
medium of human powers, powers which can 
only live through growth, and which find their 
expression in changing forms of thought and 
action and order. No achievement, ,vhether 
in the realm of truth, of right, or of govern- 
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ment, is final. It is not final just because 
humanity is still grO'wing. The absolute truth 
or right or order would have no meaning to us 
till \ve had ourselves gro,Vll into the absolute, 
and therefore ceased to be the creatures of 
time and change \vhich we are. 'V e are, 
indeed, in order that \ve may grow at all, 
rooted in the Absolute of truth and right \vhich 
is God. "T e apprehend it immediately by 
faith as perfect Spirit 'working in our imperfect 
spirits. But there is here question only of 
that particular apprehension which mediates 
itself through thought and law and institutions 
and practical ideals of right. And such appre- 
hension is relative to the stage of gro\vth \vhich 
we have reached. E ,'ery external expression 
of religion therefore has its history. It belongs 
to the natural order, and is detennined by the 
conditions which prevail in the natural order. 
\V orship. dogma, Church organisation are 
natural expressions of the 
npernatural and 
Di,'ine acti,'ity in the hearts of men which \ve 
realise for ourselve
 as faith, and have their 

o 
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value only in so far as they are instrumental 
to faith. \Yhere faith is alive, it .will detern1Ïne 
its own expressions, it will create the corre- 
spondence it needs between itself and the 
world of thought, of moral ideals, and of 
government. 
But let us look a little more closely at the 
work of analysis which the llolnan Liberals 
have accomplished on the unsifted material of 
religious tradition. Let us take that particular 
expressioll of Christian faith which is called 
dogma. Dogma is the attempt of Christian 
faith to think itself accurately, to convert itself 
into terms of ordered thought, to place itself 
in some kind of living relation ,vith the whole 
body of our knowledge. N ow it is necessary 
that such an attempt should reflect the thought- 
forms, the conception and the substance of 
knowledge, of the time at ,vhich it ,vas made, 
or rather, as dogma is usually a retarded 
crystallisation of thought, of the tilne ,vhen 
the conflict of opinion out of which it has 
issued was hottest. Nothing, therefore, can 
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be more transient than the thought-value of 
dogma. As a rule, its thought-value has been 
discounted, for the reasons just stated, even 
before it becolnes dogma. History alone can 
show us, but it can always sho\v us, how the 
one persistent faith in God, sometiInes through 
the enlargement and intensification of its 
o\vn vision, sometimes by reason of the new 
problems it has to face, has adapted and utilised 
ever ne\v thought-forms for its expression, in 
order that it might relllain the same essential 
faith through the different stages of its growth. 
'''hen, therefore, ,ve use any doglnatic state- 
ment to express our faith, we do not profess a 
belief either in the validity or in the adequacy 
of its thought-fornl. That IHay [nean to us 
practically nothing, or it may be merely in- 
adeq uate. I n any case, \ve are expressing 
our faith in a particular Inanifestation of the 
l)ivine character or acti\ ity which was origin- 
ally expressed through this fonll. 
And here there arises one of tho
e cunsidera- 
tions on \vhich lllany of the Roman Liberals 
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have most strongly insisted, and which has 
more than any other given rise to a n1Ïsunder- 
standing of their position. They have pointed 
out that no phenolnenal fact can be the object 
of religious faith, that God alone is the object 
of faith, that facts are no more and cannot 
ever be more than the occasions of that faith. 
'Vhen 'we repeat the creeds we do not express 
our belief in facts, but our faith in certain 
aspects of the Divine character and activity 
occasioned by certain facts. The life and 
death of Jesus, for instance, 'vere facts of 
history, yet they did not compel faith in 
Jesus as the Son of God or faith in the 
atoning efficacy of His death. They were 
merely the occasions of the spontaneous faith 
of the disciples in those Divine realities to 
which alone the creed desires to witness. 
But, it is replied, if the facts ,vere the original 
occasion of the peculiarly Christian faith, then 
that faith still implies a belief in the historical 
reality of the facts. The Itoman I...iberal does 
not dissent from such an obvious proposition. 
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But he asks us to distinguish between those 
facts \vhich in the creeds are connected ,vith 
faith as its original occasions. Some of them 
are facts of history in the strictest sense. 
Their reality as historical happenings was 
nlanifest to Ïìulnense 111ultitudes of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus in Galilee and Jerusalem, 
and that quite independently of the faith- 
import ,vhich a fev. r of those contemporaries 
found in theln. But there are other facts 
such as the Descent into Hell, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the Heavenly Session, 
whose reality lies altogether outside the pur- 
view of history. I t cannot, indeed, be denied 
that there ,vere certain fact-occasions of at 
least some of these truths of faith, though 
it is next to ilIlPossible for criticism to define 
their exact measure. But, ,vhatever that 
measure luay have been, faith outstripped it 
and represented as happening in the pheno- 
lnenal sphere what happened actually in the 
spiritual sphere. Such facts of the creed 
were really spiritual facts, spiritually discerned 
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but phenonlenally conceived and represented. 
For us the phenomenal representation may 
prove invalid while the certainty of the spiritual 
fact ren1ains. It is clear, for instance, that 
unless "re are still to believe that Heaven is 
above the clouds, and Hell in the centre of 
the earth, we cannot understand the Ascension 
of our Lord and His descent into Hell as the 
early Christians understood it, and as indeed 
all Christians did at least do\vn to the time of 
Galileo. Yet we feel no difficulty about using 
the forms of representation which were so long 
current in the Christian Church to express a 
faith \vhich is as really ours as it was theirs. 
Again, our Lord's Resurrection is not a datum 
of history.1 The historical data are the appear- 
ances to the disciples and the empty tOlnb. 
But, as one of the Ron1an Liberals has pointed 
out, the historian will not conclude fronl these 
facts to the resuscitation of our Lord's body. 


1 So far, at least, as the Canonical Gospels are concerned. 
It is true that in the" Gospel of Peter" the Resurrection 
itself becomes a datum of history. 
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He is forced by his own Inethods to exhaust 
all the many probable hypotheses to account 
for these facts before he accepts what will seem 
to hÏ1n. as a historian, the most ÏInprobable. 
The H.esurrection is for us as much an asser- 
tion of faith as it ,vas for the disciples who 
believed that the l\Iessiah of God could not be 
holden of death, as it ,vas for 8t Paul ,,,ho 
believed in it with the same invincible cer- 
tainty ,vith which he believed in the general 
resurrection of the dead. N or do we feel 
any difficulty about expressing our faith 
in it through a representation of its method 
which was the natura] and inevitable Inediuln 
of expression of that saIne faith for the first 
disciples. 
It is on these lines that Liberal Roman 
theology has attclllpted to outline an apologetic 
which will be sutIieicnt to justify the Christian 
faith, in su far as it is really a faith and not an 
alna]gaIn uf faith and dead science, to contem- 
porary thought. [ts Inerit is that it not only 
docs not distrust the learning of our day ,vith 
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its ne,v methods, but that it welcomes it and 
all the truth that it reveals as, on their own 
level, an immediate revelation of God. The 
certainties of faith are on a higher level, but 
they are not therefore and cannot be in conflict 
with the certainties of our other knowledge. 
On the contrary, the witness of the two planes 
of knowledge is consentient andcolnplelnentary. 
It. is impossible to say whether ROlnan J
iberal- 
ism win succeed in transforming Rome. It 
cannot, of course, do so without in the process 
destroying the intellectual despotisll1 \vhich 
has done its best to paralyse that Church, and 
which must, if unchecked. succeed in paralysing 
it altogether. But whether the Liberal leaven 
succeeds in permeating the Roman lump or 
not, it is chiefly through the sincere and un- 
diluted quality which certain Roman theo- 
logians have imparted to that leaven-so, at 
least, it seems to the present \vriter-that it 
will \vork throughout Christendom to form 
the Church of the future. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 
From some oj the Reviews of the Work. 
Dr. Marcus Dods in the Bn'tish W'-ekly-" We cannot recaIl any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than \Vernle's Beginning-s 01 Christianity. It is weIl 
written and weIl translated; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is weIl adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity." 
II No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined. "-Edinóurg-h Review. 
II The translation is weIl done, and the book is full of interest."-Atlrena'Um. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are:- 
HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor 
of Church History in the University, and :Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D. 
7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., X., XL, XII.) 
8vo, cloth, each I os. 6d. j half-leather, suitable for presentation, 
12S. 6d. 
ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :-VoI. I.: INTRO- 
DUCTORY DIVISION :-1. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
DIVISION I.-The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Gt:nesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
6rst Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. BOOK 1.:- 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: DIVISION I. BOOK II. :-The 
Laying of the Foundation.-I. llistorical Survey.-I. Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Chttrch. -II. Fixing and 
gradual Hellenisitzg 01 Christianity as a System of Doctrine. VoL 
III. : DIVISION I. BOOK I1.:-The Laying of the Foundation- 
continued. DIVISION 11.- The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. BOOK I. :- The History of the Development of Do..t;ma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of Natural Theology. 
A. Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natttral Theology. 
B. The Doctn'ne of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
its historical ckveloþment. Vol. IV.: DIVISION II. BOOK I. :- 
The lIistory of the Deve/o/,ment of Dogma as the Doctn'ne of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural Theology-continued. Vof. V.: 
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DIVISION II. BOOK II. :-E.xþansion and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of 
the Church. Vol. VI.: DIVISION II. BOOK II. :-E.xþansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the basis oj the Church-continued. Vol. VII.: 
DIVISION II. BOOK III. :-The Threefold Issue of the History of 
Dogma.-Fulllndex. 
.. No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. 
Harnack's History 0/ Dogma. "-Times. 
.. A book which is admitted to be one of tl;e most important theological works 
ofthe time."-Daily News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 10S. 6d. ; half-leather, suit- 
able for presentation, 12S. 6á. 
Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :-" I may 
assume that Harnack's book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised-its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its f7enuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.' 
.. Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulatin
. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear 
on the relIgious problems which address themselves to the modern mind."- 
Pilot. 
.. I n many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and pmpose."-Literature. 
THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD: 
A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 8vo, cloth. 
10S. 6d. 


.. It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important 
one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done. "-Critical Review. 
.. We trust the book wi1\ be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice."-Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 
.. Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive. "-Glasgow H e,.ald. 
A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 2 vols. 
(New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each volume, 
10S. 6á. 
Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up to the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Lit., M.A. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 
II It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Te"tament should be grateful."-ChrislÏan World. 
II It wil\ be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well.thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found ID every manse and parsonage."- 
Literary World. 
.. It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention ot thoughtful people 
in this country. "-Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Deroy 8vo, 10S. 6d. ; half-leather, I2S. 6d. 


.. We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
cip'les than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny; it 
wdl surpass the highest t xpectation."-Expository Times. 
II Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle's account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with."-Spectator. 
.. We knowr of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general intere,t and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
. . . In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come aaoss for a considerable time."-M/&rJC/
csúr Gua.rdian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsäcker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. I. and 
V.) Deroy 8vo, cloth. Each I os. 6d. 


.. Weizsãcker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered acces
ible to him."-Exþository 
Times. 
". . . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity caD 
afJ'ord to leave WeÍZSácker'. great book unread. "-Manchester Guardia". 
.. In every direction in this work we flnd the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . thio; remarkable volume .. this able and 
learned work. . . ."-CAristian World. 
It The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way."-Crit
i:al Review. 
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lð Series. 


Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 
BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. I2S. 
- PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12S. 


BLEEK (F.). 
Translated. 
6s. 
EWALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and 
Iikah. 
Vol. III. NahOm, Ssephanya, Habaqqûq, Zakhârya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 

Ialaki, Jona, Barnc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 30s. 
- COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12S. 
- COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
121. 
The second portion of this work, H The Times of the Apostles," 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see 
p. J9. 
KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition. Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork. 
Religious Groundwork. Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision. Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, w.e. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY-Continued. 
Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah's Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 
(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work IS 
ordered.) 
KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 
PFLEIDERER (0.). PAULIN ISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 121. 


- PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof. Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 241. 
RÉVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof 
F. Max Müller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
T AMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von lIolzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 
SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP. 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Secund Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. \Vhitehouse, M.A. 
2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 
121. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck's Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette's Handbook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. I2S. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


TIze volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but tlte 
price varies according to the size and importance of tlze work. 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 
Professor Marcus Dods: "By introducing to the English.speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
· Crown Theological Library' has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country " 
Dr. John \Vatson: "The Library is rendering valuable service to lay theologians 
In this country, as well as to ministers." 
Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: "As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought." 
Sir Edward Russell: "I have formed the bighest opinion of tbis series. Each 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit." 
Rev. Principal D. L. Ritchie: "I have read many of the volumes in the 
· Crown Library,' and I think it an admirable and useful series." 
Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: .. I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German." 
Rev. R.]. Campbell: "Your' Crown Theolo
ical Library' is invaluable, and 
is dOlng excellent service for liberal Christianity." 
Professor G. Currie Martin: .. I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the · Crown 
Theological Library.' " 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. "V. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 


Vol. II. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-ès-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY-Continued. 
Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean RéviHe, Professeur adjoint à la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de I'Université de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A. K.C., B.-ès-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4S. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of :\Iarburg; Author of "The 
Communion of the Christian with God." Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael's Church, New 
York; author of II Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates." Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the l<.ev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fdluw of the British Academy; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 
II The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish to 
understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near future 
ought not to neglect the book."-British Frietld. 


Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late Auguste Sao.ltier, 
l'rufessur in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leulicttc, 
A.K.C., B..ès-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
". . . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thmker."-fk6 
Christian World. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By QltO Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of l'ractical 
Theolugy in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
.. I t would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of 
the more advanced school of German theologians to the lo'ounder of the Chris- 
tian religion. "-Scotsman. 


14 Hennetta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY-Continned. 


Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, !\I. A. , LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A. ; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. ; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A. 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
"No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 
years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home. "-British Weekly. 


Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archæology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. ss. 
"It is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this excellent 
series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual re!>ults of anthro- 
pology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands of 
students."-Palllllall Gautte. 


Vol. XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. "V. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. ss. 


Vol. XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Göttingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rev. "V. D. Morrison, LL. D. Crown 8vo. 4S. 
" It is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
p:lpers said things that I reganl as as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English. "-Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. "V. St
wart, B. D., B. Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. ss. 


Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. ss. 
"It would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 
a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the origin 
and historical development of Hebrew rdigion. "-Scotsman. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY-Contwued. 
Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Göttingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R Thomson. Edited with 
an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
". . . A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 
kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent." -Exþository Times. 


Vol. XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4S. 6d. 
II Hermann's essay on · The Moral Teaching of Jesus' is profoundly in- 
tere
ting and suggestive. He agrees with Harnack that the conception which 
rules in the Gospel precepts on social questions of an approaching end of the 
world. must mo<hfy in an Important degree the meaning we read into them, and 
the lessons we derive from them. Altogether the volume, which has been 
exc
lIently Iranslated, is welI deserving the attention of English students of 
social and religious questions."-T1z.e Christian World. 


Vol. XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4S. 6d. 
In a leading review The Sþectator says :-"It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted hi! life to its study. Not only the 
general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will learn 
not a little from its pages." 


Vol. Xx. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, D.D. 
Tran!>lated by the Rev. J. R Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 
II What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the theorising, 
and the personal point of view In the book under review. \Vestudy it to under- 
stand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke i and the study 15 welI worth 
the time and work. Personally, I feel specialIy Interested in the question of 
Luke's nationality. On this the author has some admirable and liuggestive 
pages."-Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in The Exþositor. 
Vol. XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University ot 
Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
In Active Preparation. 
Vol. XXII. THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of co The Fourth Gospel: 
. Its Purpose and Theology." Crown 8vo, cloth. sr. 
Vol. XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr lIarnack's New Testament Studies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
(Vol. III. of these Studies will be added to the Library, but the 
title has not yet been decided upon.) 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, I os. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 
ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D'). EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 10S. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 
DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lee., 1881.) 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth. los.6d. Cheap Ed., :V. 6d. 
DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christie.nity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10S. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
HATCH (Rev. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, \888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. I os. 6d. Chea p 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10S. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. 
MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectmes, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. I Os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
PFLEIDERER (Dr. 0.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (I-libbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10S. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES-Continned. 
RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. IOS. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
RHYS (Prof. 1.). ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
IOs. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
RÉVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. I os. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. IOs.6d. Cheap Ed., 3s.6d. 
UPTON (Rev. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. IOS. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6 i. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 
ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, and a 
Letter from Canon \Vilberforce. Crown 8vo. Sewed, IS. 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D'). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, cloth. IOs. 6d. 
- EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. IS. 
BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 
- PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST-Continued. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
- LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author ot "Creed and Life"). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4S. 6d. 
BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, 10th Edition 
of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 5s. See also Testament. 
BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium 8vo. 
cloth. IOs. 6d. net. 


"From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 
to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man."-Daily 
Chronicle. 
"No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond's book of its great psycho- 
logical interest; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss."-Pal/ Mall 
Gazette. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIRTEEN 
SERMONS, AN ESSAY. AND A FRAGMENT. With 
a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 4S. net. 
CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament. New, p. 26. 
CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Including U The 
Perfect Life," with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to Edition. 
Cloth. 7 s. 6d. 
CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. II. 
CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 
CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
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CLARK (ARCHD. jAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE APOS- 
TOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET JURIS- 
DICTIONE HIERARCHIÆ ANGLICANÆ ET 
CATHOLICÆ. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guia1Za.) Cloth. 2 IS. 
- SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposition of 
the Apocalypse. Sewed. IS. 
COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 1S.6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 
CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, .. Nearer, my God, to Thee," and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. I os. 6d. net. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 
See also Harnack, A., .. Letter to Preuss. /anrbüc!zer," p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 
DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 
DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A, LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE CHARACTER AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d. 
It The book is not only Ie.vned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
oultht to find its way into the libraries of students of a1\ shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
prohlems."-CAristul1' Wt1rld. 


- VIA, VERITAS, VITA See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
- PHILO jUDÆUS. See p. 29- 
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ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd Edition, with a 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thorn. Printed with red lines. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 
EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
- COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
lOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 
GILL (C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12S. 


- THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic 1\1S. in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and 
History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated into 
English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D., 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4S. 
II The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers."-Scotsman. 
II One might read all th
 ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. _ . . The translation is exceIlent, and gives us 
Harnack in pure and vigorous English."-Ckristzan World. 
- LETTER to the II Preussische 1 ahrbücher" on the German 
Emperor's Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch's Lectures on "Babel 
and Bible." Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 
_ LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological Library. 
_ HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
- WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. Also Crown Theological Library, 
p. II. See Saunders (T. B.), U Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Cri tics," p. 25. 
- EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
P.4. 
- and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Translation edited by Maurice 
A. Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
HATCH (Rev. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The HiLbert Lectures, p. 14. 
HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the Theolob>Ìcal 
Translation Library, Old Series.) 
- NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. See 
Theological Translation Library, Uld Series, p. 8. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 
Genesis. 2nd Edition. t6mo, cloth. IS. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. IS. 
Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. u. 
Job. 16mo, cloth. IS. 
HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 8vo, cloth. IS. 
- SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. IS. 
- THE AT-ONE-MENT; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. IS. 
- THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST'S LIFE. 
8vo, cloth. ss. net. 
- CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo 
cloth. u. 
HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 
CONTENTS :-Introduction. Divi
ion I. Passages frum the 
Rabbinical Literature: A. Pa.'isages relating to Jesus. B. Passages 
relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General Results. Appen- 
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dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 
Indices. 
II His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity-the first independent and competent history written in 
EIlf.lish."-Exþository Times. 
. It must become at once the standard authority on its subject."-Manchester 
Guardian. 
II It is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic litecature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It wilI introduce the reader into a new world-that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Ch.-ist."-Camhridge Rrview. 
HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 
_ FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. II. 
_ and HARNACK (ADOLF.). ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL. See Crown Theolugical Library, p. 13. 
HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. 
Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., 8 6 4 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV. and V., 960 pp. Cloth. Each 12s. 
6d. net. Annual Subscription, IOS. post free. 
HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20S. 
HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. A 
Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. IS. 6d. net. 
JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s.6d. 
_ ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2S. 6d. 
_ THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Deroy 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. net. 
JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. 
_ CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 
and Pointed for Chantmg. 18mo, cloth. IS. 6d. 
_ ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. IS. 3 d . 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). THE CHANTS AND 
ANTHEMS. Together in I vol., cloth. 2s. 
- A BOOK OF PRAYER. In TbirtyOrders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
With Chants, in I vol. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 
KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. 
Reprinted from the "Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament." By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. M. 
II This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 
students who de\ire to see for themselves tbe vIew taken by the I bigher critics ' 
of the growth of the Old TestamenL"-Tke Guardian. 
II Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the Englio;h readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work."-Britisk Week(y. 


KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
KENNEDY (Rev. jAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See p. 35. 
KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 
KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
P.14. 
- THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 
LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Reset. 
2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 
LODGE (Sir 0.). LIFE AND MATTER. A Criticism of 
Professor Haeckel's II Riddle of the Universe." Fourth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2S.6d. net. 
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MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 
2S. net; superior cloth binding, 3s. 
MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 
8vo, sewed. IS. 
-- MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. 
MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s.6d. 
Sir Oliver Lodge quotes the book in an article in Contemporary 
Review, and states that the book contains many useful hints 
and much information. 
II The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book is 
notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for tbe quiet persuasiveness 
witb which a revolutionary reform is advocated."-S
ndaJ' SCMol Chronicle. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. See The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 14. 
MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 3s. 
MÜNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS. 
See p. 30. 
NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 
OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 13. 
PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo. buckram. 
IS. net. 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin. the Value. and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library. 
p. II. 
PFLEIDERER (Dr. 0.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE ÙF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures. p. 14. 
- PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. See Theological Translation Library. Old Series. 
P.9. 
- PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library. Old 
Series. p. 9. 
- THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. See Crown Theological Library. p. II. 
- PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol. I. Demy8vo. cloth. 
los.6d. net. Su Theological Translation Library, New Series. P.3. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIÆVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI 
ASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. IOS. 6d. 
PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
T AMENT. See Theological Translation Library. Old Series. 
P.9. 
RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS. THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14- 
RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures. p. 15. 
RÉVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS. Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon. or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo, cloth. IS. 6d. 
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RÉVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 
- PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series. 
P.9. 
RÉVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. II. 
- See also Sabatier's "Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit," p. 4- 


RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 
61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Deroy 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 


II His narrative of travel is that of an intelIigent and welI-informed travelIer 
who went without prepossessions and was both able and wilIing to weigh 
evidence. . . . Mr. Rix's contribution is one that must be taken into accounL" 
-Spectator. 
.. The result is a thoughtful, welI-written, even learned work, far from the 
vain outpourings of the tourisL The narrative, though heavily charged with 
information, is wonderfulIy unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which abound 
are true to life."-Atketltrum. 


RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. With 
Introduction by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


- OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2S. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 4. 
- THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s.6d. 
- CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
IS. 6d. net. 
II It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who representii Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove "timulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them. "-Scotsman. 
II Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of tbe points 
at issue. Readers of . Harnack and his Critics' will do well to read his 
comments."-SMflield Dai/)t Telegraþh. 


SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 
cloth. 7 s. 6d. 
SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. Su Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 15. 
SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. See 
Theological Translation Library, N
w Series, p. 3. 
SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.). THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks. 
Vol. I. (Text), Part I, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part I. 2 vols. 
8vo, cluth. 42S. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42S. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 38. 
SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Appendix 
on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4S.6d. 
- CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHOR IS ED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 2nd 
Edition. 12mo, cloth. IS. 6d 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT J HAVE TAUGHT MY 
CHILDREN. 2nd EditioD, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
31. 6d. 
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SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 
THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix-a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 
TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.). THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, c1oth. ss. 
- See also Kautzsch, II Outline," p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, IS. 6d. 
- PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. IS. 6d. 
- PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo. 
cloth. 2S. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo. 
cloth. 2S. 6d. ; or 32mo, cloth, IS. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRÆCE. 3 vols. Svo. 
70S. net. 


- CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo. cloth. 1S.6d. net. 
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UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 
Character, and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


- THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3 s . 6d . 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord's Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 3J". 6<1. Vol. D.... 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the 
Iount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. IOS. 6d. 


- THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2S.6d. 


- THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
3 s . 6d . 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEIZSÄCKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vo]s. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


WERNLE (Paul). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation Library. 
New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the lIibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo. sewed. IS. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library. 
p. II. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST-Continued. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


- BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


- DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


- DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Deroy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


- WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen's College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen's College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
"A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job." 8vo, art 
linen. 7 s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth. 2 IS. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE "OPUS MAJUS" OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 31S. 6d. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 7s. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Dt:bate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 5s. 


- THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment Ss. 


- THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 
Crown 8vo, parchment. 4S. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The 
ynthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. 2 IS. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDÆUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 2 IS. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed. 2s. 


- THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Addrt:ss. 8vo, sewed. IS. 


LAURIE (ProCessor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics oC 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


- METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir 0.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p.21. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed from the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, in refutation 
of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, cloth. IOS. 6d. 
MÜNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth. I2s. 6d. net. 
PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
TH E. A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 22. 
PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 4S. 6d. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo, 12S. 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part separately. 
Vol. I. No. I, 2S. 6d.; No.2, 2s. 6d. ; NO.3, Part I, IS. 6d. ; 
Part 2, 2S.; NO.4, Part I, IS. 6d. ; Part 2, 2S. Vol. II. No. I, 
Part I, IS. 6d. ; Part 2, 2$.; No.2, Part I, IS. 6d.; Part 2, 2S.; 
No. 3, Part I, 2S.; Part 2, 2S. Vol. III. Part I, 2S. 6d.; 
Part 2, 2S. NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each 10s. 6d. net. 
SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2S. 
SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 5 s . 
_ THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 
SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I. -VI., each 4S. 2d. net. 
SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYM BOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study of the 
Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
From the Contents. 
Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Propositions 
-Sym bols of Operation-The Process of Solution-Concerning a 
Calculus Based on Intension-The Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacColl-Later Logical Doctrines-The Utility of Symbolic 
Logic. 
.. Its style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid."-Athenaum. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Charackr for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT
 AN 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With Portraits. 
28s. net. 
.. It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, and 
certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it."-Academ)'. 
II It is a book for an men and for an time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, !.tep by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet win 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surpnsing vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volumes, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought. There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world. and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion-whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself, or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almrn.t laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three."-St.James's Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Green buckram, gilt top. 


- A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY- 
Vol. 1. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s.6d. 
Vols. II. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6tb 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. 
and II. 18s. each. 
Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 
Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part I, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 2 IS. 
Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 
Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Professional Instilutions; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 
Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part I, Th
 
Data of E.l.hics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 
V 01. X. The Principles of Ethics. V 01. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5. Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. I2s. 6d. 
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A/so to be had separately: 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 
uniform with popular edition of Ce First Principles." Sewed, 2S. 6d. 
net. ; cloth. 3s. net. 
_ JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Other Works. 
_ THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. IOS. 6d. 
_ DATA OF ETHICS. Small Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. net.; 
sewed, 2S. 6d. net. 
_ EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2S. 6d. 
_ ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each IOS.) 3os. 
_ SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
'c The Man v. The State." 8vo, cloth. IOS. 
_ VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 
_ FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
_ THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 
Sewed. IS. 
_ A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 
_ REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 
_ DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 
No. I. English. I8s. 
NO.2. Ancient American Races. I6s. 
NO.3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No.4. African Races. 16s. 
No.5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 
No.6. American Races. I Ss. 
NO.7. Hebrews and Phænicians. 2 IS. 
No.8. The French Civilisation. 3os. 
New volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr. lIerbert Spencer's 
Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 2 IS. 


- DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER'S THEORY OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 
sewed. IS. 


- - A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed. IS. 
SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischel, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
\Vith many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. <V. 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
18 9 2 -93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 18 95, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. V L 1898, 105 pages. 
WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, y,ith the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph. D., Instructor in the 'Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 
ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALÂYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-English 
Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, cloth. (Published 
at 18s.) I os. 
AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANjI BEHRAMjI SANjANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, I2s. 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 
BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico). 
2 vols. in I. 8vo, cloth boards. 7 s. 6d. I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed. 3s. 
DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof. A R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. ISS. 
- THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4S. 
- BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. roo 
DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER ÖST- 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN jESAIA nach fünf 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei 
Tractaten über Acce'1te. Sewed. 8s. 6d. net. 
DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C. Bezold's Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol., Royal8vo. 2SS. net. 
DiPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 2IS. 
The "Dipavamsa" is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese; it 
contains an account of the ecclesia.
tical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman's supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree. 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4S. 


- AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8, 9, and 1 I, p. 46. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. 0.). HANDBOOK OF PALl: Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.). HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal8vo, cloth. 21$. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21$. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch's Text.) IS. 6d. 
Psalms. IS. 
Job. IS. 
I saiah. IS. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 
12S. 


- STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
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LYALL (c. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRÆ-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. Feap. 4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh A1charizi. 
Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 3.r. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nãgasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 2I.r. See a/so 
" Pali Miscellany." 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 
MUSS-ARNOL T (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian-English- 
German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 19 parts. Each 
S.r. net.; or bound in 2 vols., :is net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph. D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7.r. 6d. net. 


NÖLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Strassburg). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Juliui 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D. D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


- DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARAB 1- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7.r. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 410, cloth. Each 28s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18.r. 
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PALl MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4S. 


PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGÚAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Acciùence. Broad crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 
P.15. 
SAD I. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SAD I OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15.r. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHÃB AL DIN. FUTOH AL-HABASHAH i or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinãb al Din Ahmad B. 'Abd al 
Kãdir B. Sãlim B. 'Uthman. Edited, (rom an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 3.r. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms. Litera- 
ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Eùition. Translated from the 
3 rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


- KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 
CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. 1S.6d. 
SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 7.r. 6d. per part net. Parts I. and III. now ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Establishedfor the 
purpose of editin,[{ and translating Orimtal Texts chiefly preserved 
in the British Museum. 


Volumes already issued- 
THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II. 84J. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANAS I US OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 21S. net. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21S. net. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. Each 21S. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list oj Messrs. Williams 
 Norgate's Educational Publi- 
cations on Mockrn Languages may be had on application. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 
This series is equally well adapted for general rearling, and for those 
preparing for the Army. Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations-in fact, for all who wi"h to keep up or improve their French 
and German. The notes are as conci<;e as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or i1\ustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modem French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2S.6d. 
.. A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be de"ired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated."-National Obsn"'ller. 


V AILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2S. 6d. 
II The books are well got up, and in Vai/lante an excellent choice bas been 
made. "-Gkardia". 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 
II Well ptinted, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy."-Educational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s.6d. 
.. These stories are mainly culled from a series called Conies du Lund;. 
originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. \Vritten at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet's power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend-we urge all 
readers of French to get tbe stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap."-Tlu ScluJolmaster. 


ERZÄHLUNGEN. E. Höfer. 3s. 
II The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour. 
they are models of style. "-.scotsman. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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BOYELLE (jAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James BoÏe])e, B.A. (Vniv. 
Gall.), Officier d' Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
Co])ege, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 31. Vol II. Warren Hastings. 31. Vol. III. Lord 
Clive. 31. 
- See Victor Hugo, "Les Misérables" and U Notre Dame." 
DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 71. 6d. net. 
EUGENE'S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugène-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 51.; or separately, Grammar, 31.; 
Exercises, 21. 6d. 
GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 
HAGMANN (j. G., Ph. D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 21.6d. net. 
HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss's "Grammatica Celtica." Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed. 31. 6d. 
- THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCT
ON OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R. V.I., M.R.I.A., Royal 
Irish Academy's Todd Professor of Celtic Languages. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 21.6d. 
- THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 
Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 21. 6d. 
HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISÉRABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 31. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, w.e. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted 
(or the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3 s . 
LEABHAR BREAC. The" Speckled Book," otherwise styled, 
"The Great Book of Dun Doighre": a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. "The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved" (G. Petrie). Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy's Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vot, half-calf, .l4, 4J. 
(200 copies only printed.) 
LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments-not 
ecclesiastical-of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. l3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 
LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. IOS. 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.). SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Tt:achers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 19 0 5. 3 S . 
II The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 
mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the mediævalism be attacks."-Ollt/ook. 
II Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the pohtician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him reahse that there are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosop!:ly-would make him feel 
that tbe more he knows of these tbe better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day."-Dr MACNAMARA in the 
DailJl Chrollicu. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing I)hrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a ft:w general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4S. net. 
See a/so Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. U The Fall of the Nibelungens," other- 
wise .. The Book of Kriemhild." An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 51. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, w.e. 
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O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (1.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 42S. Or separately, Vol I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21S. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2S. 6d. net. 


PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. IS. 


ROGET (F. 
FRENCH. 
2nd Edition. 


F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


- FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 
- See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. lIS. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
- ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 
SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. I as. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)- 
Vol. I. Part I. Mesca Ulad; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed. 1S.6d. 
Vol. II. Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from. 
Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part I, pages 
1-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35--958, 6s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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TODD LECTURE SERIES-Continued. 
Vol. III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No. 830. Texts, 
Translations. and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D. D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s.6d. 
Vol. IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss's "Grammatica 
Celtica. " By E. Hogan. 8vo. sewed. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hogan, S.]., F.R. V.I., M.R.I.A., 
Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages. 
2S.6d. 
Vol. VI. The Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre. and 
Homilies and Legends (com L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.]., F.R. V.I., 
M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2S. 6d. 
VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1 2 79 pp., 
triple columns. 2 vols. in I. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 241. 
VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head. Bart. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Ss. 
WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Cro
n 
vo. cloth. 
(Key, ss. net.) 3$. 6d. 
WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2S. 
WERNER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo. cloth. IS. 6d. 
.. We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle in 
South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned."- 
Reformer. 
.. To those outward bound such a book is sure to be userul."-Praäical 
Teaclur. 
WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4 th 
Edition. Editeù by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams. with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo. cloth. 12S. 6d. 
_ LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 
3 s . 
14 Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. London, W.C. 
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YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy's Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. .l4, 4S. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5 s . 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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V. Science. 
MEDICINE-CHEMISTRY-BOT ANY-ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 
ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF TH
 MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part 1. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). I os. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of prmt separately, but is contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV., Pari I. Price 20S. 
BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M. D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 31S. 6d. 
BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.). ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vi+82. 15 Illustrations. 
4S. 6d. net. 
BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 
GIENE. Small 8vo. Pages v+ 164. 6s.6d. net. 
BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. !n five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, and 102 sUf>erb full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, Z6, 6s. ; half-leather, 
marble sides and edges, L7, 7s.; half-morocco, L8, 8s. 
BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. Trans- 
lated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages viii + 245. 44 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net. 
BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
12mo. 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 4S. 6d. net. 
BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price IS. 
- YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 
LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XIX.) 5s. net. 
BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI - MALARIAL MEASURES IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School of Tropic:11 Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 5s. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.RC.P.E., F.RS.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
Fcap. folio, half-leather. L2, 2s. net. 
CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS- 
I. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. 
2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M. D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 5s. 
3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 1S.6d. 
4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL. D. 4to, 
sewed. 2S. 
5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 3s. 6d. 
6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 3s.6d. 
7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s.6d. 
8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 
9. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed. 42S. net. Appendix to 8 and 9. 5s. net. 
10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. I4S. net. 
I I. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and ProL 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42S. net. 
DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.RC.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 4to, 
7s.6d. 
DUTTON (j. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to. IOs. 6d. net. 
-and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M'GiIl. FIRST 
REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. IOS. 6d. net. 
- - RAPPORT SUR L'EXPÉDITION AU CONGO 
1903-5. Price 5 s . 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch, B.) and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., 
M. D., C.M., M'GILL. THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE 
CONGO FREE STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 
Temperature Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo. Pages x + 140. 90 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viii + 206. 26 
Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 
HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
8vo. Pages iv+ 365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 
- INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. IS. net. 
HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. :From the German. Royal8vo, cloth, los.6d. 
HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.). CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii + 188. 55 Illustrations and 2 
Plates. .Fourth Edition. 4S. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iV+98. II Illustrations. 2s. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. IS. net. 
- SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small12mo. 165 pages. 
31 IIIustrations. 5s. net. 


HOFF (]. H. VAN'T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revi<;ed and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
As<;istant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
IOS. 6d. 
JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Reb'"U- 
lations. I Os. 6d. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
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JONES (j. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck; 
Part II. Fore Limb. Price per part, 15s. net, sewed; cloth, 
16s. 6d. net. 
- LIFE - SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, L21; or separately-Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, L6, 16s. 6d. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, L6, 6s. each. 
JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. I2mo. Pages 
vii + 64. 14 Illustrations. 3s. net. 
JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to J oumal (Botany), 20S. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20S. 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCI ETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 
JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net; Nos. 27-31, 2S. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 
LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 83 
Illustrations. 3IS. 6d. net. 
LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 
Small 12mo. Pages viii + 197. Illustrated. Out of Print. 8s.6d. 
net. 
LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. 5., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Bvo. Pages 
vi+ 154. 6s. 6d. net. 
LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIÙM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 122 pages. 5s. 
net. 
LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.K.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 
I. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2S. net. 
2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool With 7 Plates. Price 2S. 6d. net. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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3. Eehinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 
4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc., 
With 3 Plates. Price IS. 6d. net. 
S. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price Is. 6d. net. 
6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2S. net. 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates. 2S. net. 
8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. \Vith II Plates. 7s. net. 
9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire. Owens CoJlege. Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2S. 6d. net. 
10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s.6d. net. 
II. ArenieoJa (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate ZoolOb'Y in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. Price 4$. 6d. net. 
12. Gammaros. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc.. Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 
13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms. B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 
Plates. Price 4$. net. 
14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc.. Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2S. net. 
15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
:Zs. 6d. net. 


LONG (j. H.). A TEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo. Pages v + 249. 31 Illustrations. 6.1. 6d. net. 
MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chern.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. I2mo. 56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
MEADE (RICHARD K.. B.Se.) CHEMIST'S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Pages vii + 204- 
Out of Print. 8s. 6d. net. 


- PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION. RAW 
MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 14$. 6d. 
net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 


I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
II. Ross (R.), H. E. Annett, and E. E. Austen. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 2 IS. 
III. Annett (H. E.), J. E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. 
Malarial Fever. 4to. 10S. 6d. 
V. Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901. With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results 
arrived at to date. 8vo. IS. Part II. 1902. 8vo. IS. 
VI. [Not issued yet.] 
VII. Durham (H. E.) and W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 7 s . 6d . 
VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. IS. 
IX. Ross (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. IS. 
X. Dutton (]. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. 10S. 6d. net. 
XI. Dutton (]. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia tI902). 4 to . 
IOS. 6d. net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 
XII. Boyce (R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
8vo. IS. 
XIII. Dutton (]. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.::J. M'Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B. Liverpool; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E. Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers. 15s. 
XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 
practice in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4 to . 
8 Plates. Price 5s. 
XV. Giles (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE-continued. 
XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M'GilI) and 
Anton Sreinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 
4 to . 6 Plates (5 coloureù) and 7 Charts. Price 12r. 6d. net. 
XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M'GilI. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. Price 7r. 6d. net. 
XVIII. I. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B. \ and john L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D., C.M., M'Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis j and 2. The Distribution and Spread of 
"Sleeping Sickness" in the Congo Free State. With 4 
Maps (2 coJuurs) and 4 Plates. 3. Newstead (R., A.L.S., 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., C.M., M'Gill. 
A New Dermanyssid Acarid. With I Plate. 4. Newstead 
(R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With I Plate. 5. Stephens (]. W. W., M.D., Cantab.) and 
R. Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy of the Proboscis of 
Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp. 8vo. Price 7r. 6d. net. 
XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 19<>5. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 
6 Plates. Price sr. net. 
XX. I. Dutton (j. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D. La prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les 
principaux postes de l'Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 
4 
Iaps. and 4 Illustrations. Imp. Bvo. 2. Breinl (Anton, 
M.D.) and A. Kinghorn, M.B. The AnimaJ Reactions of 
the S r irochæta of African "Tick Fever." Imp. Bvo. 3. 
Brein (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spiro- 
chæta of African" Tick Fever." Imp. Bvo. Price Sr. 
XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimental 
Study of the Parasite of the African "Tick Fever." Note 
on a new Spirochæta found in a Mouse. Comparison between the 
Tr)"panosomes, and other articles. 4to. 7 r. 6d. net. 


MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 8vo. 
Pages x + 305. 41 Illustrations. lor. 6d. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. Bvo. 81 pages. 52 Illustra- 
tions. sr. net. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING IN 
PARA By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedition. 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tro pi cal Medicine.) IS. 
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NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) 
FOR THE LABORATORY. 
22 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 
_ and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph. D.). LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo. 81 pp. 2S. net. 
OTTO (RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Nearly 100 pages, 17 full-page Plates. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Smalll2mo. Pages xii+257. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, Hunterian 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. With 
10 Plates. Crown 4to. IOS. net. 


PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. Now in 
preparation. 5s net. 
PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.). METHODS FORTHEANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Pages viii + 170. 3 Illustrations. 4 S . 6d. net. 
PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS' HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10S. 6d. 
PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. IS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. I, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. IOS. net. 
RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Deroy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
RAY (Prof. P. C.). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. With Sanskrit 
Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Second 
Edition. Rpvi!;ed and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. IOS. 6d. net. 
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REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 1898-9. I os. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 25s. Vol. III. 
Part I. 1900. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. Part 2. 1901. 12S. 6d. Vol. 
IV. Part I. 1901. 20S. Vol. IV. Part 2. 1902. 2 IS. New 
Series. Vol. V. Part I. 1903. Limp, 20S.; cloth, 2 IS. Vol. 
V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, I2S. 6d. ; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI. 
Part I. 1905. Limp, 12S. 6d. ; cloth, I3s. 6d. Vol. VI. Part 
2. 15s. Vol. VII. Part I. 10S. 6d. 
ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired)). 
MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2S. 6d. 
- H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899t (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II.) 4to. 2 IS. 


- FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. I.) IS. 
- SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 
(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, 
l.B. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. 2.) IS. 
- REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 
IS. 


SANG'S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 2 IS. 
SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 4S illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
3s. neL 
II The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be or value 
in strengthening and developing the mU5CUIar system. The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent."-PAJ'sicia" aM Surreo,," 
II We1\ worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical traiD' 
inK as a means (or the preservation of health."-Scðtsmø". 
II A very lewible little treatise."-Gløsrow H.rølá. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from I to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 
9s. 
SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of Pottery.) 
2 vols. Large 8vo. ;[3, 3s. net per set; per volume, 3 IS. 6d. 
net. 
SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. .;.s. Single 
Sheets: E T B, M 0 V, B DE, UJ UJ UJ, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 4d. each. 
- ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 
mounted on rollers. 2S. net. 
SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pages x + 294- 1 Plate. 40 Illustrations. 
6s. 6d. net. 
SONNTAG (C. 0.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 
3s. 6d. net. 
STEPHENS (j. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and S. R. 
CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Viet., I.M.S. PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA- 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). 8vo, cl
th. 2nd Edition. 12S, 6d. net. 
STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Third Edition. 8vo. Pages x+ 597. 139 
Illustrations. 19S. net. 
TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.a.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 
IS. 
- REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross and 
Taylor. 
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THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M'Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL, M. U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASiS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 4to. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical 
Iedicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (S coloured) 
and 7 Charts. Price 75. 6d. net. 
TOWER (0. F., Ph.D.). THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. 8vo. l'ages iv+ 190. 20 Illustrations. 75. 6d. 
net. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. Session 
1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth. 65. net. The eallier volumes of 
the New Series, I.-XXII., are still obtainable. Price 65. net each. 
Commemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Yol. XXXVIII. Part I, 405. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3, 3 05 . Part 4, 75. 6d. Vol. XXXIX. Part I, 3OS. Part 
2, 195. Part 3, 435. Part 4,95. Yol. XL. Part I, 255. Complete 
parts only-we do not supply separate papers. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 2 IS. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. ;[22, 55. 6d. Vuls. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Various volumes at various prices. 
VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the 40th, or Dr. Bremiker's Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Cla.e 
College, Cambridge,; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal8vo, 
cloth. 75. 
VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PÈRIODIC LAW. Small 12mo. Pages viii+321. 
Illustrated. IOs. 6d. net. 
- THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. 12mo. Pages vi + 290. 
8s. 6d. net. 
- and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. 12mo. l)ages vi+266. 
35 Illustrations. New Edition in preparation. 65. 6d. net. 
WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. Vol. I. Soils. 3 vols. 8vo. New Edition in 
p reparation. Vol. I. ready. 185. n et. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY -SOCIOLOGY -MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY -BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 1&. 
II To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume."-Jour. Brit. Arcltaolog. Assoc. 
" The fact that this weIl-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archæologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people." -Science Gossiþ. 
"It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth."-KtIOWled
e. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net; 2s. 2d. per annum post free. Nos. 1-4 ready. 
BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women's Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


- See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, II Women under the Factory 
Acts. " 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hon. 
Prof. Max Müller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 
- RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OFTHE GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed at Phænicia 1200 B.C., 
and other maps. 2 vols. de my 8vo, cloth. IOS. 6d. each. 
- MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James's 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+ 1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, I vol., 
196 pp. 5s. net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4- Buckram. 
ss. net. Supplement I I I. 1904-5. 5s. net. 
Ia The present catalogue is es.>entially a working catalogue. . . . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 
in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own." 
-The Times. 


DIETRICHSON (L.). MONUMENTA ORCADICA. The 
Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islanos. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus' Cathedral, KirkwalI, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth. ,[.3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 31S. 6d. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Fröbel's Method of Education. 2 vols. in I. 120 pp. of Illus. 
trations. 8vo, cloth. IOs. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Se.). WOMEN'S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla. 
tion regulating the Labour of Women. 8vo. 3s. 


HENRY (jAMES). ÆNEIDEA; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
Æsthetical Remarks on the Æneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions. Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (I Part). Royal 8
o, sewed. 
[.2, 2s. net. 
HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from II All Sorts and 
Conùitions of Men." Editt:ù by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 
boards. 2s. 
- WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Miniatures. 
Square I2mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


_ and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dt:dicated to Professor Clil10rd Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the" Contemporary Review." 8vo, cloth, 1S.6d. i sewed. IS. 
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JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author's Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


KIEPERT'S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


- WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD- 
Wall-map of Ancient Italy. ItaIia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale I : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. 


General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad iIIustrandam potissimum antiquissimi ævi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phænicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20S. 
General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica, For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24S. 
Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et 1ìnitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I : 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 
Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Græciæ Antiquæ tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale I : 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
24 s . 
Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20S. 
Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Galliæ Cisalpinæ et Transalpinæ cum partie 
bus Britanniæ et Germaniæ tabula. For the study of Cæsar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1 : 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 24S. 
Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiæ Minoris Antiquæ 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished. 20s. 
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MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig). ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. IS. 


MUIR (Prof. RAMSAY). A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 
With Maps, Illustrations. Crown 8vo, art linen. 6s. net. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 
From the Earliest Times to tbe Municipal Reform Act of 18 35. 
4to, cloth. 21S. net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
University of Liverpool, V ols. I.-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
I os. 6d. 
PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 5s. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of II Creation Records," ee Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries," etc.). MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed Hi
tory from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7S. 6d. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
II In its new as in its old form the book is wen nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get som
 insight into the actual facts about the various 
mLthods of industrial n:muneration, and the degree of success with which they 
have been applied in the various trades."-l'danchester Guardzan. 
" More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem. "-Political 
Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. See 
p. 31. 
- PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 3 1 . 
- STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 3 2 . 
_ DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 3 2 . 
STEPHENS (GEORGE'. PROFESSOR BUGGE'S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. IlIustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 
_ THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 
6s. 
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art linen. 4S. 6d. net. 
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8S ANGLICAN LIBERALISM 


7. Doctl'ine.-It is only possible here to 
indicate in the briefest and baldest way one or 
two lines of thought along ,vhich some develop- 
ment of doctrine is traceable. One such was 
as to the nature of Inspiration. The prevailing 
of the wider ,'iew was attributed by Jowett to 
Colenso, of whom he wrote, in 1882: "He has 
made an epoch in criticisln by his straight- 
forwardness: no one now talks of verbal in- 
spiration." Another .was concerned with the 
meaning of the Atonement-a discussion with 
which J o,vett's own nalTIe is closely connected. 
Another questioned the literal interpretation 
of the phrase "everlasting punishnlent," and 
with this inquiry .we associate the names of 

Iaurice and Farrar. As far back as 1838. 
Arnold wrote to an old pupil: "J do not be- 
lieve the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed under any qualification given of them." 
There is evidence of a widespread movement 
of thought on these and perhaps on other 
points during the period which ends with 1880. 
The result was a gradual and fairly general 
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acceptance of interpretations ,,"hich set men's 
consciences free from the moral difficulties 
that had burdened them. Past Liberalism 
in these ,vays undeniably influenced the de- 
velopment of doctrine within the Church. 
It is impossible to sum up ,vith any com- 
pleteness the work done by these past 
generations of Liberal Churchmen. The 
moveInent goes on ,,,ithout a break, and can- 
not be divided into sections by arbitrary dates. 
To try to Ineasure the results achieved thirty 
years ago is to try to stand still just when the 
pace was accelerating. But sOlne lessons of 
the past are obvious, howe\"er little they are 
laid to heart-fe,v perhaps JIlOre so than the 
danger and Jnistake of religious panics. I twas 
a critical time in the history of the Church 
when, within a fe'" years, Danvin's Origin of 
"S'pCclCS, Colen so's }>clItatc/lcll, and Itssays and 
Review.t; were alJ violently denounced as de- 
structive of Christianity. 'rhe quiet courage 
with \vhich J o,vett and Stanley continued to 
point out that truth had nothing to fear fronl 



